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Trends zz Western Thought: 


Plato, Idealist 


By R. ANDREW MACKIE 
Hunter College, New York City 


Plato, like the other mediators, had a vision new in the world, of building a society 


on the basis not of what has been, but on the basis of what ought to be. 


His ideals, 


however, were never realized, but they remained a great force in the progress of 


thought. 
LATO was a “blue blood.” He 


“eould trace his descent from 

Solon and away back to Codrus.” 
So he belonged to the class that was 
“well born.” He was an aristocrat, 
and being an aristocrat he was a con- 
servative. He was a man of real abil- 
ity; he was very serious; he smiled but 
never laughed; he had a sense of hu- 
mor, but was often rather melancholy. 
He had few friends, but many ad- 
mirers. 

Plato had the idea of the “true;” 
and the idea of the “good” which mas- 
tered his conscience; and the idea of 
the “beautiful” which mastered his 
imagination.? 

The truths that Plato upheld may 
have been inspired by the Hebrews 
while he traveled in eastern countries.” 
Some of his ideas, no doubt, came from 
Socrates who had been his teacher, 
“The aristocrats had tried to draw 
Socrates into a wicked plot; while the 
democrats had sentenced him to death 
with the charge of impiety.”* With 
this in mind, Plato “became a political 


Robert Ulich. 


Lynn H. Hough, Meaning of Human Experience, p. 
Patrick J. McCormick, History of Education, p. 121. 


refugee in his own country.” He con- 
tended that there was an urgent need 
to establish the bases of truth for a 
wave of scepticism had swept over the 
people of Athens due partly to the 
Sophists who held that moral teachings 
are matters of caprice or prevailing 
conventions, We find in Plato’s Gor- 
gias the view expressed that the ‘good’ 
is that which happens to please and 
‘right’ is whatever someone happens to 
have the power of enforcing. But Pla- 
to is opposed to this theory which some 
Sophists upheld. Plato thought that 
the ‘good’ had meaning independent 
of what anyone’s opinion of it happens 
to be and that this meaning is deter- 
mined by the nature of what is most 
real in the universe. 

Plato said that “man” is not the 
measure of all things; he held that 
there is knowledge that has universal 
validity. “This knowledge consists of 
supersensuous ideas after which pheno- 
menal existences are patterned.’ 
Plato held that the highest good is not 
pleasure, but man’s most perfect like- 
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ness to God. God is good or absolute 
Justice and we can resemble him only 
in justice. But there will never be 
perfect justice; there will always re- 
main something which is antagonistic 
to good. 

Since evils will not pass away and 
since there is no place for them among 
the gods in heaven, they must hover 
around the mortal nature of this earth- 
ly sphere. All we can do is to strive 
for virtue. The final good is justice 
which may be realized in the ideal 
State where all work together for the 
good of everybody. Justice is the ce- 
ment that holds society together and 
can only exist if all classes cooperate: 
where the rulers govern, where the 
soldiers protect, and where the workers 
produce. 

In his book The Republic he throws 
light on what he considers an ideal 
state and explains his pedagogic philo- 
sophy. He held that education is a 
branch of statecraft and the best means 
of upholding the political institutions. 
Plato had a twofold belief: 

Ist: virtue in the individual 

2nd: justice in the government 

Virtue is health of mentality; with- 
out virtue there is nothing but disease ; 
nothing but deformity. Shall we be 
told that life is worth living when the 
very essence of the vital principle is 
corrupted and undetermined? He said 
there would be justice in the state 
when each man worked in those posi- 


Elements 


Virtue Intellect 
in Passions 
Man Appetites 


Justice Rulers 
in Soldiers 
State Artisans 
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tions for which he is best fitted. He 
asserted that “each individual should 
devote his life to doing that which by 
nature he is best fitted to do, that is, 
to accomplishing his own particular 
good in life. Thus he will attain to 
that which is the highest for himself 
and accomplish the most for society.” 
From this there follows a basic princi- 
ple that it is the function of education 
to determine what each individual is 
most fitted by nature to do, and then to 
prepare him for this service. He 
wanted to improve society by develop- 
ing personality. He would thus re- 
solve the conflict between the early and 
later Greek aspirations. 

Plato believed in the tri-part soul: 
intellect, passions, and appetites which 
must be developed harmoniously. He 
held that the individual had these fa- 
culties: “The intellect, whose virtue is 
prudence; the passions, whose virtue is 
fortitude; the appetites, whose virtue 
is temperance. Therefore, when in 
the life of the individual the intellect 
restrains the passions, rules absolutely 
the desires, and thus controls action ; 
when the passions serve as an ally of 
the intellect; when the desires render 
absolute obedience, — then the virtues 
appropriate to each are attained, and 
justice is maintained in the life of the 
individual.” 

In the ideal state there must be three 
classes :5 


Virtues 
Wisdom 


Courage 
Temperance 


Wisdom 
Honor 
Productivity 


Functions 


Control 
Defense 
Support 


Control 
Defense 
Support 


5 Patrick J. McCormick, History of Education, p. 121. 
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TRENDS IN WESTERN THOUGHT 


1. Rulers: Those who serve best as 
statesmen ; 

2. Warriors: Those who serve best 
as soldiers ; 

3. Workers: Those who serve best 
as workers in industry. 

1. The rulers have ability to do 
genuine thinking ; 

2. The warriors have courage to do 
the fighting ; 

3. The workers are obedient and 
produce for all classes in society. 

The rulers are to govern; their vir- 
tues are control and wisdom and jus- 
tice. The warriors are for defence — 
their virtues are honor and courage and 
fortitude. The workers are for sup- 
port; their virtues are obedience and 
temperance and productivity. He be- 
lieved in class distinctions and held 
that each class should be educated ac- 
cording to his station in life. Plato 
held that boys and girls are entitled to 
the same education. He thus pro- 
vided one of the earliest defenses of 
woman’s education. 

Plato thought of education as the 
“process of guiding children.” 

From birth to seven years of age the 
child must play and have plenty of 
physical exercise. He shall hear fairy 
tales and selections from the poets, but 
careful censorship must be placed on 
everything presented to him. Great 
care is to be taken that nothing mean 
or vile shall be shown children; then 
environments shall be beautiful and en- 
nobling, tho simple. Suitable play- 
things are to be provided, precautions 
taken against fear of darkness, and by 
gentleness combined with firmness a 
manly spirit is to be produced. Beauty 
of mind and body are to be harmoni- 
ously united. “Education is to be com- 
pulsory, as the child belongs to the 
state and not to the parent. Man be- 
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longs to the State, and the main pur- 
pose of education is to fit him to serve 
the state. He taught that it is the aim 


of education to bring all of the powers 
of man into harmonious cooperation.” 


From seven to twelve the child is 
developed both mentally and physie- 
ally. All boys and girls would receive 
as much education as was given in the 
Palestra and the Didiscaleum. The 
first, stressed physical exercises; the 
second, emphasized musie which in- 
cluded all subjects which came under 
the patronage of the Muses. Plato 
held that both schools were needed for 
he avered that youth had to have “gym- 
nastics for the body and music for the 
soul.” In regard to the effects of mu- 
sic Plato said: “‘They (the music 
teachers) make rhythm and harmony 
familiar to the souls of boys, that they 
may grow more gentle, and graceful, 
and harmonious, and so be of service 
both in words and deeds; for the whole 
life of man stands in need of grace and 


harmony’ ”. 


. 


“At twenty years of age a final selec- 
tion determined who was to be the sol- 
dier and who the philosopher. . . 

“Higher education igs divided into 
two phases, — scientific and philoso 
phie. 

“The scientific period extends over 
the years from twenty to thirty and in- 
cludes the subjects later called the 
Quadrivium: Music, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and astronomy, which was part 
of advanced education for a 1000 
years. The four subjects of tie Seven 
Liberal Arts: music, arithmetic, geo- 
metry and astronomy were to be 
studied not for practical reasons but 
because it was held that they would de- 
velop a general capacity for abstract 
thought. As a rule, Plato did not 


6 Patrick McCormick, History of Education, p. 123. 
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stress the value of content of studies, 
but rather the value of “discipline.” It 
seems that he was the theorist who 
started the doctrine of “formal disci- 
pline” that hard subjects will develop 
mental power which can be utilized in 
studying dissimilar work or activities 
or experiences, 

At thirty another selection of those 
able to continue their education for 
five years more he thought should be 
made. These were the philosophers 
who were to devote most of their time 
to a study of dialectic and metaphysics. 
But Plato was not as narrow as some 
would have us believe for when he held 
that the cap stone of education was 
dialectic he meant more than giving 
training in logical discussion. He had 
in mind the Soecratie Dialectic. It was 
a search for the whole truth. Plato 
was not a skeptic and he opposed the 
sophists and, like Socrates, he was will- 
ing to die for the truth which he 
thought was eternal. He must have 
had the sophists in mind when he as- 
serted that theorists are always lying 
to bodily pleasures and natural inter- 
ests. 

Plato aimed to show “how the ‘good 
life’ might be lived.” He believed 
one may teach virtue, but he found to 
do so, one must know the nature of 
man and the world. Alfred Taylor 
says that Plato’s main underlying 
thought is that the great concern of 
man, a concern not limited to this 
earthly life, is the development of a 
rational moral personality. He thought 
of education as the process of guiding 
youth in the search for goodness. Our 
felicity depends on our success in this 
task or “our conduct,” not “on our 
condition,” and this success again de- 
pends on rational insight into the true 

7 Irwin Edman. 


scale of good. The “good” or virtue 


consisted in a study of values which 
could be essential in the conduct of 
life. “The reason why men forfeit 
felicity is that they mistake apparent 
good for real”... If a man ever knew 
with assurance what absolute good is, 
he would in practice never pursue any- 
thing else. In this sense “all virtue 
is knowledge.” 

Plato held that the good citizen was 
the one who had his capacities devel- 
oped harmoniously.* Plato stressed 
the “good” as the goal of all life and 
all learning. He seemed to think that 
knowledge is not merely human, but 
divine. He must have had in mind 
what we call “The Real” and “The 
Ideal.” 

Plato holds that the longing for the 
supreme good was to be found only in 
a few. To him this vision of eternal 
truth was a function of a special or 
sixth sense, a “sense for ideas.” ... 
The people with a sixth sense have 
‘apacity to search not merely for what 
we have but also for what we should 
have. It must be stressed that Plato 
held that just a few people have the 
sixth sense—a sense for ideas, and 
these people should be rulers. The 
elite must be the rulers — the elite are 
those gifted with love of truth and vir- 
tue and beauty. They should be fully 
educated. They should prepare to 
direct society by taking the advanced 
courses in ethics and dialectic and 
philosophy. ’ 

He believed that man should acquire 
knowledge, but he contended that 
“knowledge alone does not lead to right 
action or earthly happiness, not even 
if it be knowledge of all the subjects 
one could study, but only if it is knowl- 


8 John 8S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education, p. 3. 


TRENDS IN WESTERN THOUGHT 


edge of the “good” (due to wisdom) 
or “evil” (due to ignorance). 

Plato lectured to very select stu- 
dents on God, life, the state, the future, 
immortality, and responsibility. 

Plato held that Eros or Love was 
the son of Plenty and Poverty and 
creates in man the desire for the good, 
for the beautiful, and for immortality. 
He held that the highest good consists 
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not in pleasure, and not merely in 
knowledge, but in the utmost possible 
likeness to God, the author of no evil, 
Himself representing absolute Good- 
ness. 

By making it apparent that there 
might be a life of noble endeavor separ- 
able from and higher than citizenship, 
the way was prepared for the work of 
the Church to establish Christianity. 
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Study Successfully. By Norris Ely Or- 
chard. Ilustrated by Barbara Bridgman. 
N. Y. Whittlesey House. 1953. $1.50. 


A practical little book indeed is this key 
to better study habits by Norris Ely Or- 
chard, Head of the English Department 
at the Loomis School, Windsor, Connecti- 
cut. The hints contained in the volume 
are terse and to the point and should 
greatly benefit students and all who want 
to study effectively.—W.P.S. 


Improving the Supervision of Instruc- 
tion. By Harold Spears, N.Y. Prentice- 
Hall. 1953. $4.75. 


Any book from the pen of Harold Spears 
is bound to be competently organized and 
carefully done. This one is no exception. 
It is a down-to-earth application of the 
modern view of supervision that includes 
the three closely related services of super- 
vision of instruction, curriculum planning, 
and in-service training. In the writing of 
the volume, Dr. Spears visited each of the 
48 states and acquainted himself with 
some 150 different school systems, The re- 
sult is, as might well be expected, a timely 
and a very practical treatise of supervision 
in actual school situations.—WILLIAM P. 
Sears, New York University. 


The Junior High School: Today and 
Tomorrow. By Gertrude Noar. N. Y. 
Prentice Hall. 1953. $4.75. 

The operation of the modern junior 
high school is described in considerable de- 


tail in this new text which is planned to 
provide assistance to teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators who deal with the 
problems involved in implementing the ac- 
cepted aims and objectives of the junior 
high school. The first part of the book 
outlines the basic needs to be fulfilled by 
the junior high school while the three re- 
maining parts are devoted to detailed sug- 
gestions including unit outlines of subject 
matter content, teaching technics, and 
class routines.—W.P.S. 


The Double-Purpose High School. By 
Franklin J. Keller, N. Y., Harper and Bro- 
thers. 1953. $3.00, 


Franklin J. Keller, for long years a 
leader in the field of vocational education, 
seeks to close the gap between vocational 
and academic preparation. He has suc- 
ceeded in doing this at the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School in New York City 
of which he is principal and in which com- 
petent boys and girls can learn a trade and 
at the same time prepare for college. In 
a survey of high schools throughout the 
country, Dr. Keller discovered that a num- 
ber of fine schools are serving this two- 
fold purpose. Written primarily for the 
layman, the beok will interest parents and 
school board members as well. It should 
also stimulate teachers and administrators 
of both vocational high schools and aca- 
demic high schools —WiILLIAM P. Sears, 
New York University. 
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Academic Freedom, of 
Britain’s Universities 


By C. R. MORRIS 
Vice-Chancellor of Leeds Uniwersity, England 


PINION in Britain takes it to 
be a fundamental article of 
faith that universities must be 

independent and autonomous and that 
university scholars must be free to ex- 
press openly the findings of their 
scholarship or research. Even in times 
of emergency or national difficulty the 
great weight of public opinion expects 
the universities to remain the homes of 
free research and objective judgement, 
taking as little account as the human 
mind can of ephemeral emotions and 
prejudices, hopes and fears. If active 
faith in this academic freedom should 
ever fail, it would mean that there had 
come about deep and significant 
changes in the British way of life. 

It is as well for United Kingdom 
universities that this is so well estab- 
lished in tradition. It has been said 
that in this matter the universities as 
a whole owe a great deal to Oxford and 
Cambridge, with the great part that 
they have played in English history ; 
just as in their turn Oxford and Cam- 
bridge owe much to the Scottish and 
the modern universities for the broad 
understanding of the universities and 
the benevolent feelings towards them 
which have spread so ‘widely in recent 
years. Whether or not this is so, there 
is everywhere a deep conviction that 
without universities civilization is not 
secure ; if they lost their character and 
vocation, the next generation could not 
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be truly educated to play its part and 
take its responsibilities. 


Government Grants 


The acceptance of such a faith is the 
more important today because in this 
20th century it is hardly possible for 
universities to maintain themselves 
without financial support from govern- 
ments. At the present time the United 
Kingdom Government provides some 
£20 ($56) million a year for the main- 
tenance of universities, in addition to 
giving large grants towards buildings 
and other capital needs, 

There has always been a very strong 
desire in Britain to find a way of at 
once ensuring that any public money 
is economically and effectively spent 
and of leaving the universities alone to 
determine their own policies, make 
their own appointments, and altogether 
manage their own affairs; and it is 
generally agreed that a way has been 
found. The Government makes its 
grants available not through the Min- 
istry of Education, which has no re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of univer- 
sities, but directly through the Treas- 
ury; and the Treasury has established 
a University Grants Committee to ad- 
vise about the allocation and applica- 
tion of grants, and indeed on all mat- 
ters affecting the universities. The 
Committee consists of persons chosen 
for their close knowledge of the uni- 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM OF BRITAIN’S UNIVERSITIES 


versities and of university life — the 
majority are representatives of the 
universities themselves —and in the 
allocation of the grants made available 
by the Government its advice is always 
taken. 


Sir Arthur Trueman, who has been 
Chairman of the Committee since 
1949, was formerly Professor of Geo- 
logy at Glasgow University. Sir 
David Hughes Parry, the Vice-Chair- 
man, has been Director of the Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies since 1947, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University from 
1945 to 1948. Other members include 
Sir Charles Darwin, Professor J. W. 
Cook (Regius Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Glasgow since 1939), 
Sir Murray Stephen (an ex-President 
of the Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland) and Mrs. 
Mary Stocks, (formerly Principal of 


Westfield College, University of Lon- 
don). 


Frequent Discussions 


The Grants Committee is in close 
touch with individual universities, and 
there are frequent discussions both of 
important issues and of matters of pro- 
cedure between the Grants Committee 
and the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals, which speaks inform- 
ally for the universities. Very great 
changes have come to the universities 
since World War IT and it can be said 
with some confidence that the inform- 
al workings of this system have enabled 
Government and universities to under- 
stand one another without cross- 
purposes or even serious delays. Cer- 
tainly there is a satisfying conviction 
in Britain’s academic world that the 
universities are still very much them- 
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selves, independent and free as they 
used to be and as they ought to be. 

The secret without doubt lies in the 
fact that the persons who make up the 
universities and the persons who make 
up Parliament and the Civil Service 
hold as broad principles of faith the 
same opinions. The universities rec- 
ognize that the Government has the 
duty of surveying the needs of the na- 
tion for higher education and for fun- 
damental research, and of seeing that 
these needs are, in the universities 
taken as a whole, fully met; they also 
recognize that British governments are 
likely to continue to show traditional 
good sense and judgment in their deal- 
ings with universities, 

On their part, British governments 
recognize that the universities, though 
very much living members of the fel- 
lowship of universities throughout the 
free world, are also very much part of 
the British community, and that the 
pressure of opinion within them will 
always lead them to do their utmost to 
meet the needs of the country. 

There is therefore a very strong will 
on the part of everybody concerned to 
do in the best way possible what every- 
body, or almost everybody, knows has 
to be done; and the universities, 
though they owe so much to support 
from government funds, have been 
able, and are able, to make their poli- 
cies and to maintain themselves in 
their own ways. University teachers 
can devote their energies to their own 
original work of scholarship or re- 
search, and the education of the next 
generation to play its part in the un- 
predictable world a generation ahead 
is committed, in very large measure 
and by common consent, to their 
hands, 
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The State and the Individual 


By H. WILSON HARRIS 
Editor of “The Spectator,” London, from 1982-1953 


HE ideal relationship between 
the State and the individual, it 
may be postulated, is one in 

which the individual has the fullest 
freedom to live his own life as he 
chooses, provided he so comports him- 
self as to cause no injury or annoyance 
to his neighbor; and the State makes 
such provision for his welfare as he 
cannot easily make, or may not trouble 
to make, for himself. 

It is further an essential part of the 
ideal relationship that the State shall 
be controlled by the whole body of in- 
dividuals that comprise it. Any demo- 
cratic country chooses its masters. It 
may choose them for a fixed period, as 
in the United States of America, or 
with the option of changing them be- 
fore the end of the fixed period, as in 
Britain. 

There is room for considerable dif- 
ference of opinion about the limits to 
be set to the State’s interference with 
the individual for the benefit of the 
individual. Taxation is a serious in- 
terference with the citizen’s control 
over his own income. But taxes are 
obviously essential, and the individual 
recognizes and accepts that, provided 
that he and his fellows remain in ulti- 
mate control, through the representa- 
tive system, of the way the money the 
State needs is raised, and the way it is 
spent. 


Accepted Restrictions 


That raises difficult questions. Pro- 
vision by the State for the basic neces- 
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sities of the individual is accepted doc- 
trine in most democratic countries to- 
day. But how far is State aid to be 
forced on individuals who may not 
need it or may dislike paying for it? 
Take old age pensions. Provision for 
the individual’s old age is of the first 
importance, and a great many indivi- 
duals are not thrifty enough, or have 
not the means, to make that provision 
for themselves. Hence, in many demo- 
cratic countries there is a compulsory 
levy, either open or disguised, on every 
citizen in order that the state may 
be able to pay either to every indivi- 
dual alike or to every individual 
who needs it, enough to keep him from 
want in his old age. So with national 
insurance against sickness or unem- 
ployment. In so far as the levy for 
these purposes is compulsory, it plain- 
ly involves some curtailment of indivi- 
dual liberty. For if a man is com- 
pelled to pay he loses the freedom not 
to pay. 

In many such cases the question is 
where to set the limit to the applica- 
tion of an agreed principle. It is not 
in all cases totalitarian States that cur- 
tail freedom most. In Britain, for ex- 
ample, drunkenness has been held to be 
so great an evil that establishments 
where alcoholic liquor is sold are al- 
lowed to keep open only for certain 
fixed periods in the day. That may 
have been more reasonable in the past 
than it is today, when people are more 
temperate, but it no doubt saves the 
community from a good deal of un- 
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pleasantness, and the community, 
which could, if it united for that pur- 
pose, get it all changed, is quite con- 
tent to leave things as they are. 

A considerable restriction on indivi- 
dual liberty — on the right to buy a 
glass of beer, wine and spirits at any 
time you like— is accepted because 
on the whole it benefits society. To 
talitarian States do not trouble about 
this kind of restriction. On the other 
hand, while in any country bad farm- 
ing must be corrected, if need be, by 
compulsion, it is only in totalitarian 
countries that the individual is driven 
into collective farms. 


Essential Freedoms 


Above all things, the individual 
must resist every attempt of the State 
to fetter or discipline or regulate his 
mind. He must be free, so long as he 
refrains from grossly offensive forms 


of expression, to say what he likes, to 
write what he likes, to read what he 
likes, to listen to other people saying 


what they like. The worst feature of 
totalitarian States is their denial of 
these freedoms. The Press is not 
merely muzzled; that would be bad 
enough; it is dragooned. It is told 
what it must say, and the paper that 
rebels is suppressed. 


Here, too, it is admittedly a question 
of where limits to the application of a 
principle are to be set. Can the Press 
in war-time be allowed to print news 
that may help the enemy? The obvi- 
ous answer is that that would be ecarry- 
ing the freedom of the Press altogether 
too far. Newspapers must be pre- 
vented from injuring the country’s 
cause. Yet in Britain in both World 
War I and World War IT there was 
no compulsory censorship of the Press. 
The papers were trusted to exclude 
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from their columns anything that 
could harm the national interest. They 
did not abuse that freedom. 

If there is to be freedom of the mind 
there must be freedom in education 
in all its stages, from the primary 
school to the university, and sometimes 
beyond. Every child is entitled to be 
educated, and in most countries the 
best way to ensure that is for the State 
itself to provide up to a certain age an 
education that is universal, compulsory 
and free. It must be compulsory, be- 
cause this is a sphere in which parents 
are particularly apt t disregard their 
duty to their children. But because 
education is universal, it need not be 
stereotyped. It is not essential that 
all children should have precisely the 
same form of education. Experiment 
in such fields is very much to be de 
sired. The individual should be free 
to choose the nature of his child’s edu- 
cation, as long as it reaches a certain 
standard. 


Pursuit of Truth 


In the higher ranges of education, 
particularly in scientific research, the 
individual must be free to prosecute 
his pursuit of truth wherever it may 
lead him. There was once an attempt 
to fetter scientists because their discov- 
eries conflicted with the prevalent in- 
terpretation of the Bible. In Russia 
there has been fantastic insistence on 
scientists conforming in their teaching 
and writing to the particular political 
theories to which the Government is 
committed. The State thus suppresses 
individuality utterly. 

Tt is in that region, where freedom 
of the mind and tyranny over the mind 
clash, that the sharpest line of division 
between totalitarianism and what is 
known as western civilization is drawn. 
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It is on freedom of mind, freedom for 
a man to say what he thinks, that de- 
mocracy, which lives by a constant con- 
flict of opinion, and by decisions taken 
after reasoned argument, is based. 
Under a representative system the indi- 
vidual supports the State as a neces- 
sary instrument for his own welfare. 


But in the last resort he, acting with 
all other individuals like-minded with 
him, is the master, and the State is the 
servant. That is the true guarantee of 
freedom, and the more the totalitarian 
States are studied the more precious 
that freedom is seen to be for those who 
possess it. 
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$3.75. 

Because of the prevalence of conflicting 
views of the rights of parents in the edu- 
eation of their children, this practical 
study based on the facts of American edu- 
cational law will prove a welcome volume. 
The author has spared no effort to trace 
accurately the existing legal pattern with- 
in which the parent and the State function 
in American education. This is probably 
the first thorough investigation of the in- 
fluences and the pressures that established 
as law the present limiting power of the 
States over the right of parental choice. 
All educators not familiar with the in- 
tricacies of this problem will welcome the 
wealth of information given in Dr. Lough- 
ery’s unbiased presentation.—S. M. Ama- 
TORA. 
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and Development. By Lester D. Crow and 
Alice Crow. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 267 + xv. $1.50 (Paper) 

This is a relatively brief but compre- 
hensive treatment of child development. 


In each area of development, the pattern 
of maturation is traced in terms of the 
environmental influences that may either 
retard or further natural growth. A list 
of selected references is given at the end 
of each chapter, as is also a set of objec- 
tive-type questions. For the busy student 
who wants material for a rapid review of 
the whole field of child psychology, this 
book fills a definite need.—S. M. AMaTora, 


The Virtue of Humility. By S. Carlson. 
Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1952. Pp. 
144 + xiii. 


In every century, in all ages, the truly 
great educators, the truly great states- 
men, the truly great leaders have been 
men and women who were truly humble. 
The same is true of the real and genuine 
leaders of today. All who have given it 
some thought, and have had some experi- 
ence with the “little man who thinks he 
somebody” and the man who is truly 
great in his field of endeavor, recognize 
this virtue of humility in the latter. Doc- 
tor Carlson’s clear exposition of this vir- 
tue of humility will help the would-be 
teacher, the would-be leader, the would-be 
great, to understand what it really means 
to be humble.—S. M. AMaTora. 
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The Tractate of Education 
by John Milton, 1644 


By M. G. MASON 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England 


NIQUE, even in an age of re- 
markable thinkers, John Milton 
has been acclaimed as the “one 

Great Puritan Poet,” and as the “God- 
gifted organ-voice of England.” An 
ardent republican, an extreme puritan 
and an intense lover of freedom, Mil- 
ton felt compelled to advance, by his 
writings, the cause he held so dear(1). 
In these tracts, written with conviction 
and sincerity, his ethical and religious 
creeds were developed. Liberty, 
achieved through religious discipline, 
through education, was the alpha and 
omega of his beliefs. 

Beneath the stress and turmoil of the 
Long Parliament and the confusion of 
the Civil Wars in England, there lay 
an unmistakable impulse for education 
reform. Outstanding in the promotion 
of this reform was Samuel Hartlib. 
From his correspondence and discus- 
sions with J. A. Comenius, William 
Petty and John Dury, it can be seen 
that Hartlib envisaged a compulsory 
and comprehensive system of State ed- 
ucation. With this end in view he 
sought the advice of all who were in- 
terested in educational reform. It was 
in response to the persuasions of Hart- 
lib that Milton set down his ideas on 
education : 

“Thus, Mr. Hartlib, you have a gen- 
eral view in writing, as your desire 
was, of that which at several times I 
had discoursed with you concerning 
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the best and noblest way of education” 
(2). 

It is probable that the “best and no- 
blest way” was intended for an intel- 
lectual élite, for it is clear, from the 
emphasis on classics and science and 
from the absence of Milton’s views on 
popular education— which he ex- 
pressed in “The Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth,” 
1660 — that the scheme proposed a 
highly selective type of education. 
Furthermore, Hartlib’s use of the “no- 
ble,” and that of the author of “Some 
Proposals towards the Advancement of 
Learning,” in which it was suggested 
that of the several types of schools that 
should be founded the “Noble schools, 
for such as are capable of the best 
breeding” were to train those who 
would take publie office, support this 
view (3). 

Denis Saurat’s claim that Milton 
wrote on education because “owing en- 
tirely to circumstances, he had been 
brought to act as preceptor to a few 
friends’ children,” (4) fails to take 
into account the fact that the Tractate 
was written at the request of Hartlib 
and that Milton also published a Latin 
Grammar. That the Tractate was not 
merely an offspring of circumstance 
ean be seen in Milton’s “Defensio Se- 
cunda” where it is explained that his 
writings including “Of Education,” 
were written for the cause (5). The 
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Tractate was largely propaganda, for 
Milton considered that “the Reform- 
ing of education,” was, “one of the 
greatest and noblest designs that can be 
thought on, and for the want whereof 
the nation perishes” (6). 

Milton’s greatest contribution to ed- 
ucation was his conception of the aim 
and purpose of learning. It is of in- 
terest to note that he took great care 
to express the aim in two ways, al- 
though it should be mentioned that 
Milton himself did not regard his aims 
as dual. These two aspects of a single 
aim place Milton on the threshold of 
the post-Renaissance period. E, M. W. 
Tillyard goes so far as to say that the 
Tractate, perhaps more than any other 
prose writing of Milton, is a “docu- 
ment of the Renaissance” (7). Asa 
humanist Milton looked back to the 
cultural traditions and learning of an- 
cient Greece and as a reformer he 
sought the simplicity and purity of the 
early Christian Church. The “Funda- 
mentalist” view that “the end of learn- 
ing is to repair the ruins of our first 
parents (the Fall) by regaining to 
know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, 
to be like him,” reads strangely to the 
modern ear (8). Yet “to know God 
aright” is the spiritual call, which, in 
an interesting passage reminiscent of 
Plato, he then translated into more 
concrete terms. One way to Godliness 
was, he stated, through an education 
“which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnimously all the of- 
fices, both private and publie of peace 
and war” (9). What was the purpose 
of his expressing his aim of education 
in two strikingly different forms? 
Was it that he sought to appeal to a 
wide uncertain public — a nation torn 
by religious strife, a nation divided 
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against itself on the question of mon- 
archy or republic? If we dismiss the 
view that it was merely astute propa- 
ganda, then Milton must be credited 
with great foresight, and his Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained make it 
quite likely, for he offered a divided 
England the Unity of God. Today, in 
an age when we are preoccupied with 
method and content, this recall to a 
consideration of the aim of education 
is especially important. 

As an educationist, John Milton is 
famed for his trenchant criticisms of 
the universities. Accusing these cen- 
tres of learning of offering a debased 
form of medieval scholasticism, he 
pointed out that they presented their 
unfortunate undergraduates with the 
most intellectual abstractions of logic 
and metaphysics, with the result that, 
having had their unbalanced wits 
tossed in fathomless controversies, 
most students grew into a hatred and 
contempt of learning (10). In simil- 
ar terms, he castigated the current 
practice of concentrating on formal 
grammar to the exclusion of classical 
literature and of meaning. Language 
was, he stressed, a tool and not the end 
of learning. While on this topic he 
mentioned Lily’s Grammar (the stand- 
ard grammar of the English Grammar 
schools) but absolved this book from 
blame when he suggested that the 
scholars should learn from “some good 
grammar, either that now used, or any 
better” (11). As he himself published 
a Latin Grammar in 1669, it is obvious 
that he considered that some improve- 
ment was necessary. Considerable 
dissatisfaction with the methods and 
aims of teaching the classics had been 
expressed by practicing teachers, such 
as John Brinsley, Joseph Webbe and 
Hezekiah Woodward. Criticism of 


the efficiency of teaching Latin was no 


new thing in England. It is fairly 
certain that Milton was acquainted 
with their publications for Brinsley 
was well known for his puritanical 
views and the second edition of his 
“Ludus Literarius” was published in 
1627 while Milton was an undergradu- 
ate, and Woodward was a contempor- 
ary whose book “A Light to Gram- 
mar,” 1641, had a title page by Hart- 
lib. Although the methods of teach- 
ing advocated may have been of prac- 
tical value, it is doubtful if these pub- 
lications had much influence on Mil- 
ton. Brinsley’s system of grammatic- 
al translation, construction of themes 
and exclusion of classical literature, 
would have little appeal to Milton. 
There were, however, some suggestions 
in which Milton would have been in- 
terested. Brinsley stressed under- 
standing as opposed to mechanical 
reading, he favoured a system of re- 
wards and exhorted the master “to 
worke in the children a love of learn- 
ing,” he disapproved of the neglect of 
religious training and lastly he ac- 
knowledged the value of recreation and 
play (12). Dr. Webbe, in “An Ap- 
peale to Truth” ete., 1622, deplored 
the teaching of the accidence of mere 
words and proposed that the phrase 
should be the unit for learning Latin 
(13). His view that Latin was not 
to be learned through grammar, but 
out of the Latin authors, was in ac- 
cordance with the proposals of Milton. 
Woodward, in “A Light to Grammar,” 
1641, also criticized the usual methods 
by which Latin was taught. He con- 
sidered that translation word by word, 
phrase by phrase, and line by line, was 
too mechanical. He proposed that La- 
tin should be taught by what might be 
termed a “direct”? method, one which 
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would “put the childe in a good for- 
wardnesse before he knows where he 
began;— he shall Doe His Worke 
Playing and Play Working; (italics 
mine) — This is done when the under- 
standing is cleared by its own light; 
when the childe’s owne doore which he 
thinks shut, is opened by a natural key, 
of the childe’s owne framing, and us- 
ing” (14). He was urging that great- 
er reality should be given to learning 
Latin and that it should be taught as 
a living language. Perhaps Wood- 
ward’s “Key to the Sciences,” con- 
cerned largely with moral and religious 
education, may have influenced Milton, 
but his own training at St. Paul’s 
School in London was probably of 
much greater importance. 

It is when he turns to the utilitarian 
pursuit of knowledge that Milton pours 
out his bitterest invective. He de- 
scribed the products of the Law schools 
as “grounding their purposes not in 
the prudent and heavenly contempla- 
tion of justice and equity .. . but in 
the promising and pleasing thoughts 
of litigious terms, fat contentions, and 
flowing fees.” The effectiveness of 
the universities in training scholars 
for service to the state he could hardly 
recommend, when so many would-be 
statemren left the university “with souls 
so unprincipled in virtue and true gen- 
erous breeding, that flattery and court- 
shifts and tyrannous aphorisms appzar 
to them the highest points of wisdom, 
instilling their barren hearts with a 
conscientious slavery” (15). The 


vices of the indolent clergy also called 
for his denunciation: 

“Blind mouths!. . . 

The hungry sheep look up, and are 
not fed” (16). 

To evaluate his views on the univer- 
sities it is necessary to consider that 
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Milton was a party man in both reli- 
gion and politics. Personal feeling 
certainly colored his criticisms, but he 
was not the first to deprecate the effi- 
cacy of university education. The ari- 
dity of mere words and style together 
with the unreality of the learning, so 
common to the fruitless speculations 
of the schoolmen, were outspokenly 
condemned by Francis Bacon in his 
“Advancement of Learning” (17). 
The views of Bacon probably influ- 
enced Milton for, when he was still a 
student at Cambridge University, Mil- 
ton condemned the “crabbed argu- 
ments of wiseacres,” “the petty dispu- 
tations of sour old men” and the “dull 
and feeble subject matter” in his 
Third Prolusion — “An Attack on the 
Scholastic Philosophy.” It is signi- 
ficant that in this article Milton put 
forward some of his ideas on what 
should constitute a good education : 

“How much better were it, gentle- 
men... to let your eyes wander as it 
were over all the lands depicted on the 
map... tospy out the customs of man- 
kind,” ete., (18). 

Milton, long before he had been 
brought to act as tutor, was suggesting 
geography and history as essential 
subjects in the curriculum; and he 
went on to argue strongly for the in- 
clusion of the mathematical and natur- 
al sciences. There is‘little doubt that 
Bacon’s arguments for a greater con- 
sideration of mathematics and science 
held considerable appeal for Milton. 
Indeed, Milton’s Third Academic Ex- 
ercise is largely a glowing panegyric 
of the new studies advocated by Bacon. 
Since Milton’s time, criticisms of the 
universities have been frequent, and 
even today one does not have to seek far 
to find supporters of such descriptions 
of lawyers, statesmen and clergy. 
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What is of great value in Milton’s cri- 
ticisms is the fact that the universities 
tended to impart a utilitarian view of 
knowledge. They did not offer, nor 
seek to inspire, a philosophy of life. 
This is particularly important today, 
when so much technological and utili- 
tarian instruction is given. 


The Scheme Proposed by 
John Milton (19) 


The academy, of some 150 persons, 
20 of whom should be teachers, was to 
be “at once both school and univer- 
sity.” Every large city was to have 
one centre of learning. The vocation- 
al study of Law or of Medicine was to 
be pursued at separate institutions. 
In addition to the course of studies, in- 
struction was to be given in the use of 
weapons and the arts of riding and 
wrestling. During intervals between 
study and exercise the students were to 
listen to music or to study musical 
composition. The diet at the academy 
was to be “plain, healthful and moder- 
ate.” From entry at twelve years of 
age to leaving at twenty-one, the 
course of studies can be divided into 
three consecutive parts, viz., 

1. Introduction 

2. Duty to Self 


3. Duty to the State 


1. The Introduction — lasting one 
or perhaps two years. 


In teaching the rules of grammar, 
special attention was to be paid to pro- 
nunciation. The students were to be 
introduced to “two or three of the first 
books of Quintilian and some select 
pieces elsewhere” and then to Greek 
grammar. The teacher was to explain 
the finer points of grammar “en pas- 
sant.” His most important duty was 
to dispel childish conceptions by prais- 
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ing virtue and exhorting his scholars 
to live worthy lives, “dear to God.” 
At some other hour of the day, the stu- 
dents were to be taught the rules of 
arithmetic and soon after they had 
mastered these they were to begin geo- 
metry. Each evening was to be de- 
voted to the story of the Scriptures fol- 
lowed by the easy grounds of religion. 
He advocated “even playing, as the 
old manner was” (cf. Brinsley). 


2. Duty to Self. 


The students were then to proceed to 
a study of Latin works on agriculture, 
such as Cato, Varro and Cloumella. 
The purpose of this was to awaken in 
their minds a love of agriculture which 
they might utilize in later life. It 
was also to allow the pupils to master 
ordinary prose. At this stage they 
should begin Greek literature — the 
Socratic discourses, Plutarch and 
Cebes.1 When they had mastered ordi- 
nary Greek and Latin prose they 
would have access to the more difficult 
authors : — 


In Greek — the historical parts of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

In Latin — Vitruvius, Senaca’s Na- 
tural Questions, Mela, Celsus, Pliny or 
Solinus, 


Having pursued the principles of 
Arithmetic, Geography, Geometry and 
Astronomy they were to proceed to a 
study of Physics, and if thought ad- 
visable to Fortification, Architecture, 


Engineering or Navigation. Those 
aspects of mathematics necessary for 
hunters, seamen and chemists could 
also be taught. 

The following authors were advised 
for poetry: — 

Latin — Lucretius, Manilius and 
Vergil (the rural poems). 
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Greek — Orpheus, Hesiod, Theoeri- 
tus, Amatus, Nicander, Oppian and 
Dionysius. 

Ethics formed an important subject, 
in which judgment was to be fostered. 
The scholars were to read all the moral 
works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, 
Plutarch, Lertius, the Locrian rem- 
nants and the Scriptures dealing with 
Solomon and David. 


3. Duty to the State, 


The students were to study Econo- 
mics from Xenophon and Cicero, and 
Politics as a science. Politics wag in- 
cluded in order that they, the learners, 
“may not, in a dangerous fit of the 
Commonwealth, be such poor, shaken, 
uncertain reeds, of such a tottering 
conscience, as many of our great coun- 
sellors have lately shewn themselves, 
but steadfast pillars of the state.” To 
this was to be added “the Grownds of 
Law” (italics mine), from Moses, the 
Grecian lawgivers, Roman Law down 
to Saxon times and the Common Laws 
of England. Certain passages from 
some heroic poems and histories of 
political nations were to be committed 
to memory. The reason for such mem- 
orizing was not given, and perhaps 
Milton thought it would encourage 
thoughts of virtue and greatness. 


In addition to these subjects the stu- 
dents were to continue to improve their 
knowledge of the classics and their un- 
derstanding of religion. “Some choice 
comedies” from Latin, Greek and Ita- 
lian authors, and certain tragedies, 
such as Alcestis, were proposed. Ita- 
lian, and Hebrew or Chaldee were to 
be introduced. Students were, at this 
stage, to practice literary composition, 
to be introduced to the simple rules of 
Logie and to pursue further Rhetoric 


1 Cebes—a disciple of Socrates, assumed author of “Pinax.” 
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and Poetry. He suggested the works 
of Plato and Phalerus, Aristotle, Cice- 
ro, Hermogenes and Longinus for Rhe- 
toric; and Horace, the Italian com- 
mentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso and 
Mazzoni for Poetry. Theology and 
Church History were to be studied 
part of each evening and every Sun- 
day. Finally, instruction in Oratory 
was to be given to the ablest, and for- 
eign travel was advocated for all who 
might profit by it. 

Milton regarded his academy as a 
centre of both piety and learning. He 
acknowledged that the scheme was a 
composite view of his knowledge of the 
famous schools of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Isocrates, Aristotle and others, but it 
was to exceed them in that his academy 
was to prepare its students for “peace 
and war’ (20). In the scheme 


sketched by Milton can be traced 
Pythagoras’ emphasis on mathematical 


and natural sciences, Isocrates’ insis- 
tence on philosophy, morals and rhe- 
toric as essentials in producing what 
Milton would have called a learned 
gentleman, and Aristotle’s conception 
of education as a fundamental aspect 
of politics, Plato’s teaching (21), in 
particular his view that “we must as- 
similate ourselves to God, seeking to 
become like him, wise and just and 
holy” (a Christian God in Milton’s 
eyes), profoundly affected Milton. It 
is significant that in logic and in mo- 
rals the works of Plato headed the list 
of books to be studied, in rhetoric first 
place was accorded to Cicero and in 
poetry prime importance was given to 
Aristotle’s Poetics. The phrasing of 
Milton’s account implies that he was 
putting forward a new idea. Whether 
or not he intended to convey this im- 
pression is not known but it is certain 
that this conception of education had 
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been proposed as early as 1570, when 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert had suggested 
a “Queen Elizabeth’s Academy,” in 
which the youths of the aristocracy 
were to have been educated on the lines 
of the courtly academies, then in 
course of erection in Europe. It is 
significant that the scholars of the 
courtly academies were to study “mat- 
ters of action most (useful) for present 
practice both of Peace and War’ (ita- 
lies mine). Further the main subjects 
were to have been Latin and Greek, 
and in addition Hebrew, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Moral and Natural Philosophy, 
Law, Heraldry, Music, Dancing, Fene- 
ing and Riding were to have been 
taught (22). Nothing further came 
of Gilbert’s project, although the idea 
had been sustained in the educational 
schemes of Edmund Boulton (1620), 
of Sir Francis Kynaston (1653), and, 
after the publication of Milton’s Trac- - 
tate, in Sir Balthazar Gerbier’s plan 
(1648). J. W. Adamson (23) points 
out that Milton’s scheme had much in 
common with that proposed by Sturm 
and put into operation at Strasbourg 
Academy in about 1598. In view of 
the fact that the curricula of all these 
academies are similar, together with 
the repetition of the phrase “peace and 
war,” there seems little doubt that Mil- 
ton was cognizant of the original plan, 
if not of the proposed variations. 

Yet, it is much more likely that Mil- 
ton’s knowledge of the academies of 
ancient Greece, his admiration of Ba- 
con and his experience as a pupil at 
St. Paul’s School were the fountain- 
heads from which his scheme of educa- 
tion originated. His debt to Bacon 
and to the Greek academicians can be 
seen in his criticisms of the schools 
and universities and in the plan of 
education he outlined. (See above). 
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Considerable importance must be at- 
tached to Milton’s early education at 
St. Paul’s School for, as D. L. Clark 
has pointed out, in many respects the 
course of studies proposed in the Trac- 
tate was similar to that organized by 
Erasmus, Colet and Lily for this school 
and to that probably followed by Mil- 
ton when he was a scholar under Alex- 
ander Gil. From Dean Colet’s sta- 
tutes (24) it is obvious that the school 
was to provide a religious as well as 
literary education. Equally impor- 
tant was the code of manners — the 
Carmen de Moribus — written for the 
pupils by William Lily, the first High 
Master, and always printed in copies 
of his Latin Grammar (25). Edu- 


cated at a school in which religion, mo- 
rals and good letters were the hall- 
marks of a scholar it is not surprising 
that Milton later, if not as a youth, 
came to a very definite conception of 


the purpose of education. The plan 
of education described in the Tractate 
of Education differs from the con- 
jectured curriculum of St. Paul’s 
School followed by Milton in that it 
concentrated on a wide reading of the 
classics before the scholars were to 
write themes in Latin verse and prose, 
it suggested an extensive reading, 
largely for information, in the ancient 
authors in agriculture, geography, na- 
tural philosophy, and certain “ap- 
plied” sciences, it proposed the study 
of Italian in addition to Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew, it advocated an early in- 
troduction to Greek grammar and lite- 
rature, and it stressed the study of eco- 
nomics and polities as subjects which 
_might be used to the good of the com- 
munity. 

In addition to the humanistic 
studies of St. Paul’s School Milton, 
almost certainly, was influenced by the 
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outstanding personalities of the two 
masters, the Gils (26). Famed as a 
classical scholar, as a theologian and 
as an enthusiastic supporter of the 
English language, the Elder Gil must 
have won the admiration of Young 
Milton. That a warm personal friend- 
ship grew up between Milton and the 
younger Gil can be seen from their cor- 
respondence. It is possible that, al- 
though the Younger Gil never taught 
Milton, his sharp tongued attacks and 
biting satire published while Milton 
was a schoolboy influenced Milton in 
the preparation of his themes of vitu- 
peration. The construction of Milton’s 
invective against medsval scholasti- 
cism, both in “An Attack against the 
Scholastic Philosophy” and in the 
Tractate, owed more to the example 
of the Younger Gil than to the decor- 
ous criticisms of Bacon. 

The scheme of education sketched 
by John Milton has been decried as 
“vast and visionary,” “calculated only 
to amuse the fancy,” “encyclopedic,” 
“an impractical programme.” Most 
crities are agreed that, if put into op- 
eration, it would place “upon youth 
too heavy a burden,” and so would in- 
duce “mental indigestion.” Yet it is 
of importance to bear in mind, as 
Adamson has pointed out, that the pre- 
valent belief of the seventeenth cen- 
tury educationists was that “given the 
correct method, the possibility of learn- 
ing was well-nigh infinite.” He then 
goes on to explain that “Bacon was re- 
sponsible for an error which Milton 
in the Tractate of Education very fully 
exemplified” (27). An Aristotelian 
by the accident of training, if not by 
inclination, Milton had to feel sure 
that in discarding scholasticism he did 
not reject any of its inherent good 
points. The cause of so much adverse 
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criticism of Milton’s plan is not hard 
to find, for the list of proposed books 
is formidable; and so many unrelated 
topics are advocated. Furthermore, 
it is extremely difficult to gain a clear- 
cut impression of the course of educa- 
tion as a whole. The observation of 
Sir Cheney Culpeper, in a letter to 
Hartlib, dated Nov. 12, 1645, enquir- 
ing of Milton’s charge for a pupil, 
that, “there are some good sprinklings 
in his letter of education, but there is 
not descending enough into particulars, 
but rather a general notion of what ex- 
perience only can perfect,” is particu- 
larly opposite (28). 

Before attempting an evaluation of 
his scheme of education it may be 
worth while to consider what Milton 
himself had to say of his plan. It is 
important to note that he introduced 
his course of studies with the phrase, 
“brief I shall endeavour to be” (29). 
Probably it is this brevity that has laid 
open his system of education to so 
many objections. Indeed, he seems to 
have anticipated adverse criticisms 
from certain educationists for he 
wrote, “I then discussed the principles 
of education in a summary manner, 
but sufficiently copious for those who 
attend seriously to the subject” (30). 
Milton did admit, however, that his 
course of studies “is not a bow for 
every man to shoot in, that counts him- 
self a teacher; but will require sinews 
almost equal to those which Homer 
gave Ulysses” (34). Clearly, Milton 
realized that any scheme depended up- 
on the quality of the teaching profes- 
sion. The teacher must be energetic, 
learned and capable of inspiring 
thoughts of piety and virtue in his 
pupils. Nor was Milton asking for 
impossible qualities for the account 
which Edward Phillips gave of his 


uncle’s teaching shows that Milton 
wrote from a knowledge of what could 
be achieved, and what is more impor- 
tant, that he went a great way towards 
the accomplishment of what he sug- 
gested (32). A vital factor in the prac- 
ticability of the scheme is the staffing 
ratio of one tutor to seven pupils (20 
teachers to 130 scholars). Given a 
teacher of the quality Milton visual- 
ized, seven intelligent pupils and an 
eight year course should we not expect 
a vast and comprehensive system of 
education 


Criticisms of the list of proposed 
books and the number of unrelated 
subjects cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Milton’s exposition of the course of 
studies leaves much to be desired, and 
it is a great pity that he failed to make 
clear that he did not intend every book 
to be read and that only certain books 
were to be studied exhaustively. That 
power of selection lay with the master 
is suggested by such phrases as “two 
or three of the first books,” “would 
have access to,” “some select pieces,” 
“the principles of” and “could also be 
taught.” Only once did he go so far 
as to say that it was not necessary to 
study all the books advocated, when 
he observed that “ere half of these au- 
thors (Cato, Varro and Columella; 
Socrates, Plutarch and Cebes) be read. 
. . . they cannot choose but be master 
of any ordinary prose” (33). It must 
be admitted that, even accepting these 
grains of allowance, a substantial list 
remains. But, for a course lasting 
eight years, is it so formidable? When 
Milton suggested Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Theocritus, Amatus, Nicander, Oppian 
and Dionysius for Greek poetry —a 
list which has every appearance of a 
marathon —he knew that none of 
them was voluminous, and that several, 
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the language once mastered, could be 
read in a very short time (34). That 
Milton did not expect the students to 
read every book is suggested by the 
fact that only once did he specifically 
state that all the books listed were to 
be studied : 

“All the moral works of Plato, Xen- 
ophon .. .” (35). 

Possibly this long list of books on 
ethics (morals) was an attempt to offer 
a wide variety of opinions, for he him- 
self was an enthusiastic follower of 
Plato. Similarly he advocated several 
books in the study of logic, although 
he greatly preferred Ramus. 

The position regarding the many 
“unrelated subjects” is clearer, An 
exhaustive study of either medicine or 
law was not intended, for Milton ex- 
pressly stated that these subjects were 
to be taught in separate institutions 
(36). He did not advocate a de- 
tailed study of Architecture, Engineer- 
ing or Navigation but rather that the 
general principles of certain “applied” 
sciences could conveniently be consid- 
ered. No actual course on fortifica- 
tion or on the strategy of war was sug- 
gested, despite the fact that many con- 
tinental academies iaid great stress on 
these subjects. It is explicit that the 
studies were to be related to the devel- 
opment of the self and to the person 
as a future member of the State. To 
attack Milton for his efforts to lend 
reality to classroom teaching by insist- 
ing on the need for digression into 
allied topies is to deny a technique of 
great merit. 


If these modifications are accepted, 
the course of studies becomes : — 

Latin and Greek grammar — Lily 
& Camden ? — (selections from Quin- 
tilian) ; Arithmetic ; Scriptures ; Latin 
and Greek literature (selections) ; the 
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historical parts of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus (selections); principles of 
Geometry, Geography, Astronomy and 
Physics; Natural Philosophy —a 
compendium ; some applied Sciences; 
Poetry (selections); Ethics — moral 
works of Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
Lertius, the Locrian remnants and 
parts of the Scriptures ; Economics and 
Polities — Xenophon and Cicero; His- 
tory and elements of Law; Classical 
literature (selection of comedies & 
tragedies) ; Hebrew; Italian; Rhetoric 
— Plato, Phalerus, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Hermogenes and Longinus; Theolog 
and Church History; and lastly Ora- 
tory for the ablest. 

The list of textbooks in a full course 
from entry into high school to Hon- 
ours in Classics at a university is 
equally formidable. Considered as a 
goal to be aimed at, rather than as 
an educational minimum, Milton’s 
scheme, designed to produce pious 
classical] scholars, has much to recom- 
mend it. Perhaps the strongest cri- 
ticism that can be levelled is that much 
of the information was to have been 
garnered from classical sources. 

Despite the volume of criticism it 
must be acknowledged that Milton’s 
course of studies had several merits. 


1. Religion transcended the study 
of the classics and the acquisition of 
useful knowledge. It formed the ba- 
sis of a philosophy of living. Milton 
did not advance a narrow sectarian 
view of religion, but the acclamation 
of one God, for freedom to worship 
God, according to conscience, is fun- 
damental to his view of liberty. This 
approach to religion has much in com- 
mon with present day views on the 
function of religious teaching in 
schools. 

2. Reality in the curriculum, by 
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stressing the claims both of the indivi- 
dual and the community, was advo- 
cated. By insisting on studying his- 
tory, politics and economics and being 
conversant with the elements of law he 
was serving to break away from the 
narrow classical education of the Eng- 
lish grammar schools and from the 
scholastic metaphysics of the universi- 
ties. 

3. A sound classical and mathema- 
tical education was proposed. It is 
obvious that Milton offered a carefully 
graded approach. The insistence on 
mastering the groundwork of Latin, 
before commencing Greek, and the 
postponing of Hebrew and Italian to 
a later stage in the course, shows care- 
ful thought and judgment. Similarly 
he suggested a gradual introduction to 
arithmetic and geometry before pass- 
ing to advanced and applied mathema- 
tics. 

4. Mathematical and physical sci- 
ences were accorded more importance 
than had been given ‘by most of the 
older humanists. It is significant 
that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, mathematics was regarded 
as hardly suitable for academic study 
but as the business of merchants, sea- 
men and surveyors (37). Neither 
Napier nor Wallis, the two outstanding 
mathematicians in Bfitain at that 
time, owed anything td the academic 
teaching of their chosen subject. 

5. Physical exercise was regarded 
as an essential part of a-full education. 

There is little evidence to suggest 
that the Tractate of Education had 
any great influence on contemporary 
thought. Its publication, under the 
auspices of Hartlib, never led to any 
pamphlet war, nor to any concrete ac- 
tion. G. H. Turnbull (38) suggests 
that Dury referred to it, in a letter to 
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Hartlib dated July 11/21, 1644, when 
he wrote “the discourse of education 
which you sent me is brief and general, 
and hath many requisites which I 
doubt will hardly be obtained in a 
tyme of Peace it is wisdome to doe 
what may be done in an easie way.” 
On the other hand, J. Hall of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in a letter 
to Hartlib, expressed admiration of 
the pamphlet: 

“IT am much ambitious of the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Milton ( who is here 
said to be the author of that excellent 
discourse of education you were 
pleased to impart).” 

The Rev. George Snell, D.D. (39), 
published in 1649, “The Right Teach- 
ing of Useful Knowledge to fit Schol- 
ars for some Honest Profession,” in 
which he attacked the inefficiency of 
both the grammar schools and the uni- 
versities. Although he echoed the eri- 
ticisms of Milton he went further in 
advocating state action in education. 

Educational legislation had been 
contemplated by several Common- 
wealth parliaments and Hartlib spent 
much of his time getting schemes and 
urging parliamentary action. Among 
Hartlib’s papers, G. H. Turnbull has 
found “Some Proposals Towards the 
Advancement of Learning,” which was 
intended for the consideration of the 
parliamentary committee appointed 
for that purpose. Authorship of this 
manuscript is not known, but Turnbull 
presents sound arguments for believ- 
ing that it was Dury, or perhaps Snell. 
As both were acquainted with the Trac- 
tate of Education it is no mere coinci- 
dence that the criticisms listed under 
the first “Topic” are precisely those 
advanced by Milton, viz., the -utilita- 
rian pursuit of knowledge, the tedious 
methods of learning language, the fu- 
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tility of logic which treats only of con- 
tentious subtleties and the failure to 
inspire thoughts of virtue. The influ- 
ence of Milton can also be detected in 
the curriculum of the proposed “noble” 
schools. These schools, designed for 
those who were to take public office, 
were to offer the following course of 
studies ; — 

1. Men’s Bodies: medicine; natur- 
al philosophy; mathematics; astrono- 
my; and chemistry. 

2. Men’s Possessions: elements of 
law, commerce and trading. 

3. Human Associations: moral 
philosophy ; the science of warfare. 

4. Men’s Minds: logic; ethics and 
divinity (40). 

If this scheme had been put into 
operation perhaps the educational las- 
situde of eighteenth century England 
would have been avoided and the debt 
to Milton would have been much great- 
er. But the perplexities of providing 
Commonwealth finance and the chao- 
tie state of ecclesiastical affairs held 
little prospect of State assistance in 
education. With the Restoration of 
the monarchy, the educational ideals 
fostered by Comenius, the utopian 
dreams conceived by Hartlib and the 
educational perfection of Milton’s aca- 
demy, already dissolving, vanished. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that the early-eighteenth century 
Dissenting Academies of England 
looked for their sources, their curricu- 
la and their methods, not to Milton, 
but to the main stream of humanist tra- 
dition. Although the arrangement of 
the curricula, the inclusion of “mod- 
ern” subjects and the “new” teaching 
methods (41) are in accordance with 
the proposals of Milton, there is no 
direct evidence to suggest that they 
were based on the academy described 
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in the Tractate of Education. Yet it 
may be significant that the highly spe- 
cialized subjects, medicine and law, 
were not taught in these famous centres 
of learning, but in separate institu- 
tions. But, if his ideas on education 
were forgotten, hig fame as a writer of 
English verse survived. In 1673, the 
Tractate was reprinted at the END of 
the second edition of Milton’s minor 
poems. The reprint may have been a 
genuine attempt to arouse interest in 
Milton’s scheme, but this relegation is 
a sure sign that his fame lay not in 
his educational theories but in his mag- 
nificent literary ability. Dr. Taylor, 
tutor at Warrington Academy, ac- 
corded Milton first place in his list of 
English poets (42). The Dissenting 
Academies, in outshining the older 
universities, realized Milton’s hopes. 
Moreover, when, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the English universities were re- 
vitalized and rose to such pre-emin- 
ence, they owed more to Milton than 
they acknowledged, for they based 
their learning on the mathematical and 
physical sciences and on Christian and 
Greco-Roman traditions. 

The Tractate of Education was a 
song of hope written for those revolu- 
tionary times. Justly famed for its 
denunciation of the universities with 
their debased form of medieval scho- 
lasticism, of the soulless schools of 
medicine and law and of the “gerund- 
grinding” so common in the grammar 
schools, its most valuable contribution 
was Milton’s presentation of a philo- 
sophy of education. His aim of edu- 
cation was to produce pious leaders of 
men. There is little doubt that in his 
scheme Milton combined his knowledge 
of the academies of ancient Greece, his 
experiences as a schoolboy at St. Paul’s 
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School and his deep personal convic- 
tions. The course of studies was syn- 
optic rather than encyclopedic. He 
stressed not the amassing of facts but 
their grasp. That John Milton, as 
most men, is more vulnerable in his 
ambitious plans for the future devel- 
opment of education than in his inci- 
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years instruction by judicious and effi- 
cient tutors, it was feasible. Basic- 
ally, Milton proposed a classical and 
mathematical education, in which the 
students would be conversant with the 
physical and social sciences. Its 
great merits were not realized in his 
day, but in educational philosophy Mil- 


sive criticisms of the past is not sur- 
prising. Although the plan sketched 
by Milton was ambitious, it is my opin- 
ion that, given small classes and eight 


ton can hardly be described as one 
“blind, disheartened, shamed, dis- 
honored, quelled,” for his “ a name to 
resound for ages.” 
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Social Philosophy and Education 
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University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


I 
MERICAN thought has moved 


4 from a theological emphasis in 

colonial times to a scientific ba- 
sis in our own civilization. This does 
not imply that scientific knowledge was 
unknown in colonial times; we only 
have to think of the influence of New- 
ton upon Johnson, and later of the 
fruitful researches of Franklin and 
Priestly, rather the pre-occupation was 
with man’s soul and man’s need for 
salvation. 

The early period of American 
thought is symbolized best by Jonathan 
Edwards who had a vivid awareness 
of the majesty of God. To Edwards 


man was nothing and God was every- 
thing; man wallowed in sin; he was 
subject to a multitude of temptations ; 
he was essentially a lustful, greedy 
creature given to pride and rebellion. 
No wonder that hell-fire was a fitting 


punishment for man. No wonder that 
the devil had such strong influence in 
human history, and to Edwards the 
devil had a real meaning and an actual 
existence. 

In education this view led to the 
spirit of authoritarianism. Students 
were to be taught that the ways of the 
world are sinful and that reason is less 
important than faith. They were not 
to challenge the opinions of their teach- 
er or preacher, who represented the 
authority of God. The goal of educa- 
tion, according to Puritan beliefs, was 
not enjoyment but discipline. The in- 
dividual thus would lead a vigorous 
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life; he would avoid the temptations of 
the flesh, he would have a somber sense 
of duty, an intense passion for right- 
eousness ; he would avoid sinners and 
instead patronize the company of 
saints. His main concern would be 
salvation, to escape the torments of 
hell-fire. For any suffering on earth 
would be minor compared with the tor- 
tures of eternity. 

The status of the teacher in colonial 
times was not enviable. He was al- 
lowed little freedom ; his opinions and 
behavior were regulated by the com- 
munity. We read advertisements in 
the newspapers offering rewards for 
the recapture of runaway school- 
masters. In some communities teach- 
ers had to act as janitors and morti- 
cians besides fulfilling their academic 
duties. In Southern colonies more 
liberalism prevailed in education than 
in Massachusetts, but the rich planta- 
tion owners often looked upon teachers 
as hired help to be paid as little as 
possible. 

The rise of Deism created a new out- 
look in philosophy and education. The 
Deists like Franklin, Allen, Paine and 
Jefferson were convinced thut Puritan- 
ism led to arrogance and conceit. 
What evidence could be given that 
God was a harsh judge? Who knew 
what happened in eternity? Was not 
the doctrine of predestination an ob- 
stacle in the achievement of an en- 
lightened morality ¢ 

The Deists had a passionate faith in 
freedom. Man, they thought, could not 
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be coerced by the past. History 
could be changed if humanity only 
would trust reason, rather than fana- 
ticism, and stressed the ideals of this 
life, rather than the existence of the 
Beyond. 

The Deists believed in God, but it 
was a God dominated by scientific law, 
who took no direct interest in the uni- 
verse. They were too much interested 
in practical matters to take an inter- 
est in metaphysics; hence their works 
often do not impress academic histori- 
ans, who find greatness in ontological 
obscurity. Freedom, equality, justice, 
progress were not merely terms to be 
admired, but ideals to he practiced and 
realized in the institutional system of 
society. 

Schweitzer one time said that ever 
since the 18th century, philosophers 
have chosen the wrong path and, in- 
stead of defending civilization, have 
often been in the foreground of the 
forces trying to undermine civiliza- 
tion. Eighteenth century thinkers 
like Jefferson regarded themselves as 
guardians of culture; they had a pas- 
sionate conviction that the life of rea- 
son and moderation was the best exist- 
ence for man, and that democracy was 
far superior to totalitarianism. 

The most important service of De- 
ism to American education was the 
support given to the separation of state 
and church. Jefferson was especially 
influential in Virginia where he saw to 
it that ecclesiastical leaders could not 
dominate educational institutions. 
This did not imply hostility towards 
religion, rather a recognition that 
when men’s minds are governed bv one 
ideal of life and one institutional sys- 
tem freedom suffers. Jefferson and 
other colonial leaders believed that the 
states should control education, rather 


than the central government, This 
idea again was designed to preserve 
the independence of the individual 
and his right for self-expression. Did 
not history indicate that centralization 
of education often led to dictatorship ? 
Did not the past show that freedom 
was best protected through decentrali- 
zation 

The reforms undertaken by Deists 
like Franklin and Jefferson can be 
compared with the reforms the Soph- 
ists advocated in the Athenian curri- 
culum. The Sophists, like the Deists, 
believed that man is the measure of 
education and so they stressed the hu- 
manities and encouraged the study of 
law. The Sophists, like the Deists, as- 
serted that truth is relative, not abso- 
lute. This implied tolerance and un- 
derstanding, rather than dogmatism. 

The Deists expanded the educational 
curriculum of the United States. 
Theology lost its place of eminence, 
instead the arts and sciences were 
stressed. Professional education be- 
came important. It was just as im- 
perative to train the businessman, the 
physician, the lawyer as the minister. 
Education lost part of its traditional 
flavor and instead concentrated upon 
the present. Physical education be- 
came an important part of the curricu- 
lum; Deists like Franklin believed in 
the correspondence of physical and in- 
tellectual virtues. 

Transcendentalism as championed 
by Emerson represented a rebellion 
against Deism. The Transcendental- 
ists like Emerson, Alcott, and Fuller 
were less optimistic than the Deists 
and less confident about the progress of 
science. Like Scott, Byron, and Leo- 
pardi they were disenchanted regard- 
ing the possibilities of society. Had 
they not witnessed the failure of the 
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French revolution? Had they not 
seen the triumph of vulgarity in the 
time of Jackson? Where was the 
great new world of reason and free- 
dom? Was not the materialistic gos- 
pel triumphant ? ‘ 

The Transcendentalists like Emer- 
son were rebels against mediocrity and 
conformity. Brook Farm was a sym- 
bol of their rebellion. They believed 
in the wisdom of the heart in intuition, 
in faith rather than reason. Plato be- 
came their guide. Had not Plato 
shown that philosophy should deal 
with the eternal rather than the transi- 
tory? Had not Plato indicated the 
fallacy of empiricism? Had not Pla- 
to shown the supremacy of immaterial 
ideas over the material world ? 

The God of Transcendentalism was 
quite different than the God of the 
Puritans. He was kindly and merci- 
ful, interested in man’s hearts rather 
than their outward actions. The 
Transcendentalists did not believe in 
the definition of God, for analysis 
would only take away from religious 
insight. Yet the Puritan heritage 
was still strong; the Transcendental- 
ists believed in social causes — from 
abolition of slavery to the gospel of 
non-violence. 


In Emerson, especially, Transcen- 
dentalism represented faith in the in- 


dividual. No state, no church could 
coerce the individual who was to pre- 
serve his integrity against all causes. 
Thoreau would have nothing to do 
with Bostonian society. Thus he es- 
caped to Walden where he lived close 
to nature and where he found a new 
meaning in life. To the Transcenden- 
talists progress of society was an illu- 
sion; only the individual could ad- 
vance, only the individual could grow; 
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society represented merely an artificial 
force. 

The Transcendentalists, like the De- 
ists, had great faith in education. The 
center of education was to be litera- 
ture; students thus would study the 
great writings of Europe and Asia; 
they would read Goethe and Confu- 
cius, Wordsworth and Laotze, Carlyle 
and the Upanishads. Education was 
to stress “the unessential subjects in- 
stead of utilitarian concerns.” For 
man’s spirit had to be awakened more 
than man’s body. 


A radical revision of the curriculum 
was to be undertaken, especially by Al- 
cott who even tried to introduce the 
problem of sex into his teaching. But 
the proper Bostonians were shocked. 
Newspapers carried articles about the 
“immorality” of his school. Liberals 
like Emerson came to his defense, but 
when Alcott admitted a Negro girl, a 
real storm broke loose and the school 
had to be closed down. 

The Transcendentalists were op- 
posed to narrow nationalism in educa- 
tion. The universal basis of culture 
was to be stressed. American scholars 
were to learn that no nation had a 
monopoly on wisdom and virtue. They 
admired especially the educational 
system of Germany with its high con- 
cept of scholarship. In the twilight 
of Transcendentalism, the Hoegelian 
philosophy came to the United States 
and found a ready reception, especially 
in St. Louis, Missouri. W. T. Harris 
regarded himself as a Hegelian; as 
editor of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy he tried to humanize He- 
gel’s Logic and The Phenomenology 
of Spirit. As Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the United States, Harris 
stressed discipline and the ideal pur- 
poses of education. 
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Still the idealistic gospel of Trans- 
cendentalism was challenged by some 
of the most provocative thinkers of the 
19th century. Thus Melville in Moby 
Dick indicated that man and God are 
mysteries which cannot be understood 
by our reason. In the struggle against 
nature man would lose just as Captain 
Ahab lost against the whale. Man 
conquered and yet was conquered ; he 
expanded his desires and lost the capa- 
city for happiness. Melville con- 
trasted the contented lives of primi- 
tive tribes with the tortured existence 
of modern man. Perhaps civilization 
was a doubtful blessing, and perhaps 
the life of nature was better than the 
quiet desperation of a mechanized and 
urbanized existence. 

The skepticism of Henry Adams 
was even greater than that of Melville. 
In such works as Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres and Autobiography of 
Henry Adams, he indicated his dis- 
illusionment with modern times. With 
vigor he attacked the gospel of ma- 
terialism. The Civil War, he ob- 
served, had resulted in the glorification 
of money and success. What was the 
result? A loss of ethical idealism, 
the decline of moral purpose, and a 
culture dominated by technology and 
expediency. Adams yearned for the 
certainty of the Middle Ages; his 
guide was Aqninas, not Jefferson. 
The unity and spirituality of the Mid- 
dle Ages appealed to his sense of po- 
etry. Were not the medieval cathe- 
drals symbols of faith? Did they not 
represent the perennial yearning for 
God? Did they not indicate that life 
has a basic religious meaning? 

Like Santayana, Adams was a 
strong critic of the education of his 
time. He confessed that his formal 
schooling had left little impression 
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upon his mind. He thought that most 
of his teachers were superficial and un- 
inspired. His real education came 
after college, when he travelled and 
when he escaped from the commercial- 
ism of his native culture. 


II 


But the voice of Adams was an isol- 
ated protest in the era of pragmatism, 
which became in the 20th century 
the dominant American philosophy. 
Peirce, the founder of American prag- 
matism, was interested in the clarifica- 
tion of ideas. He was concerned with 
logical problems, and rather discon- 
certed by the concrete and down-to- 
earth emphasis of William James. As 
a matter of fact, Peirce changed the 
name of his philosophy to pragmati- 
cism, so that it would not be mistaken 
for James’s ideals. 

The pragmatists like James, Dewey, 
Mead, Otto, Bode, and Kilpatrick were 
the intellectual children of Darwin. 
Had not Darwin demonstrated the im- 
portance of change in evolution? 
Away then with permanence and eter- 
nal ideas! Away with all forms of 
absolutism ! 

Like Heraclitus and Bergson the 
pragmatists were imbued by the flux 
of life. To them change was welcome 
and implied a reconstruction of ideas. 
Man was to be viewed as a biological 
organism rather than as a creature of 
pure reason. Experience, rather than 
abstraction, was to guide philosophy 
and education. The study of history 
convinced the pragmatists that no in- 
stitution was eternal, no idea infal- 
lible, and no belief absolute. The 
main controversies of philosophy, ac- 
cording to James, were caused by 
verbal pitfalls, The cash value of 
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ideas would stress evidence and the 
consequences of our reasoning. 

While the universe of Emerson was 
rather static and complete, the uni- 
verse of the pragmatists was dynamic 
and constantly changing. Even God, 
in the philosophy of James, was evolv- 
ing. The incompleteness of life was 
an invitation to action, to concrete im- 
provement and, above all, to a stress 
upon education. 


In education the pragmatists had 
their most lasting influence. Tradi- 
tional education was book-centered; 
the teacher dominated the classroom; 
drill was used to convey the subject 
matter to the student. The interests 
of the student were secondary ; instead 
the values of formal learning were 
glorified. Those who did not pass ex- 
aminations were flunked and had to 
repeat their studies. All this was part 
of the Platonic heritage. Had not 
Plato subordinated the individual to 
preconceived standards? 


The new education was to stress the 
child and was to respect his interests 
and his experiences. To imitate the 
adult world would be heresy. Self- 
development, self-activity self- 
reliance became the keynotes to the 
new school. The teacher lost his place 
of authority, subject-matter now was 
secondary; the present became the 
main concern and the past was often 
neglected. Democracy was applied to 
the classroom and to administration ; 
so that education became a co-operative 
process. 


The study of science was encouraged 


by the progressive schools. While the 
Transcendentalists had looked down 
upon empiricism, experience now was 
glorified and regarded as an autonom- 
ous structure. Knowledge became a 
way of exploration and was to be gov- 
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erned by the scientific method, which 
stresses open-mindedness, controlled 
experimentation, and laboratory verifi- 
cation. 

Occasionally, this new method of 
education led to excesses. Dewey al- 
ready criticized the tendency of some 
progressive schools to neglect the role 
of the teacher and to over-emphasize 
the interest of children. Guidance, 
Dewey held, was just as important in 
the progressive as in the traditional 
school ; only guidance now emphasized 
the integrity of the student. To neg- 
lect subject matter completely and to 
improvise too much, would create a 
shallow atmosphere in the classroom, 
according to Dewey. 

The excesses of progressive educa- 
tion can be traced mainly to the influ- 
ence of Rousseau. The French think- 
er believed that nature is to be our 
guide and that civilization holds us 
in chains. He abhorred discipline; 
he looked upon the child as being na- 
turally good. We know today that by 
nature the child is neither good nor 
evil and that he needs wise guidance 
if his potentialities are to be explored. 
Tf the schools will not motivate him, 
television, the motion picture, and the 
comic book will perform that task and 
the result may be the creation of a 
mass-man who has no real understand- 
ing of culture. 

The opposition of Rousseau towards 
intellectual training had unfortunate 
consequences. Like Rousseau some 
American educators glorified activity 
for the sake of activity. But activity, 
unguided by deliberation and analysis 
leads to an unexamined way of life. 

All this should not detract from the 
great and formidable achievements of 
the new educational ideals. They 
made school life more fascinating; 
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they stimulated the creativity of chil- 
dren ; they brought about a better bal- 
ance between work and play; they de- 
veloped more intense social conscious- 
ness; they created co-operative pat- 
terns of behavior. In short, the basis 
of democracy was solidified through 
the new educational ideals. 


III 


Our period, especially after the two 
wars, has been distinguished by a vig- 
orous attack upon education. It was 
foreshadowed already by thinkers like 
T. S. Eliot and Santayana who fav- 
ored the classical tradition of educa- 
tion. T. S. Eliot in his Notes To- 
wards a Definition of Culture felt that 
real culture rests upon a hierarchy and 
that it cannot be separated from tradi- 
tion. The past should be cultivated, 
discipline should be stressed, religious 
idealism should be emphasized. Mod- 
ern education had taken the wrong 
road, and had created a nihilistic at- 
mosphere by not stressing the need for 
tradition and for a genuine aristocracy 
in education. 

Santayana, like T. S. Eliot, was a 
strong critic of American education. 
In Character and Opinion im the 
United States he made scathing com- 
ments about Harvard and the provin- 
cialism of Massachusetts. As a poet 
he felt like an outsider in Boston, and 
as an admirer of Aristotle he was lost 
in the modernism which prevailed at 
Harvard. Santayana felt that Ameri- 
can education was too provincial and 
too moralistic, that it lacked depth and 
philosophic insight. Protestantism 
was the enemy of education, for it 
stressed faith, rather than reason, and 
it had no real concern for poetic values. 
Mass education, he thought, would 
only lower standards and create the 


dominance of the mediocre. Modern 
man, according to Santayana, exagger- 
ated his own importance and his own 
achievements. The study of history 
should convince us that the past cannot 
be ignored, that real goodness, real 
virtue, and real knowledge are peren- 
nial aspects of human civilization. 

Flexner in Universities: American, 
English, German contrasted the Amer- 
ican university with European higher 
centers of learning. He came to the 
conclusion that American education 
lacked a sense of centrality, overlooked 
values, and had compromised too much 
with the gospel of utilitarianism. He 
had no use for most professional 
schools; excepting law and medicine. 
Graduate study in domestic science or 
library science or journalism would 
only cheapen education, which should 
stress intellectual rather than technical 
competence. Flexner thought that 
the philosophy of pragmatism had me- 
chanized education and had led to a 
lowering of standards, 

Foerster in such works as The 
American State University attacked 
the dominance of extra-curricular 
activities on the part of the students 
and he felt that the main purpose of 
education is to enrich life, not to cre- 
ate vocational efficiency. A propo- 
nent of the classics, he looked with dis- 
dain upon the dominance of science 
and vocational education. Knowledge 
for use thus is subordinated to the 
study of man. Discipline, according 
to Foerster, cannot be neglected in ed- 
ucation; otherwise it becomes a super- 
ficial exercise dependent on the whims 
of the student and the whims of socie- 
ty. 

Most forceful have been the attacks 
of Adler and Hutchins. Both favor 
a curriculum based on the great books, 
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both decry the influence of schools of 
education, both are opposed to prag- 
matism and instead believe in classical 
philosophy, especially Aristotle. Both 
are sharply opposed to vocationalism, 
the cult of specialization, and the de- 
cline of religion in education. The 
elective system has been attacked by 
them, and at St. John’s College, where 
their influence is dominant, no elec- 
tives are allowed, the classics form the 
center of the curriculum, and the past 
rather than the present is the point of 
departure. They charge that progres- 
sive education has destroyed the unity 
of the curriculum, cheapened the sub- 
ject matter and created a lack of in- 
tellectual discipline on the part of the 
student. To them a university that 
features courses from agriculture to 
Sanskrit, from flower arrangement to 
poetry contributes to the confusion of 
the modern mind. 

Essentialists like Bagley, Shaw and 
Kandel have concentrated their attacks 
upon the primary and _ secondary 
grades. They have charged that mod- 
ern American education neglects ex- 
acting studies, does not pay attention 
to the logie of the subject-matter, does 
not recognize sufficiently scholastic at- 
tainment, emphasizes activity for the 
sake of activity, uses the school for in- 
doctrination for a new social order, 
and improvises so much that the curri- 
culum is in a constant state of flux. 
The essentialists favor the preservation 
of the past, and they stress the role of 
the teacher rather than the interests 
of the students. Discipline is to have 
a central place in education, for how 
can the immature decide what they 
want or what is actually good for 
them? Knowledge demands effort and 
intense concentration; the road to cul- 
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ture is a narrow one and demands self- 
control, rather than self-expression. 

In more recent times liberal arts 
professors like Milton E. Bestor of the 
University of Illinois have strongly 
criticized modern education and its 
emphasis on life adjustment. They 
feel that the schools of education have 
failed and that the best training for a 
future teacher could be accomplished 
through liberal arts courses. Theo- 
logians like Niebuhr, Maritain, and 
Gilson have attacked the schools for 
their neglect of religion. In less re- 
strained circles we often hear the 
charge of atheism and immorality in 
our public schools, Businessmen fear 
radicalism in our schools, while arch- 
conservatives are afraid that the 
schools will create too much indepen- 
dent thinking. The exaggeration of 
the attacks is best indicated by a book 
entitled This Farce Called Education 
by R. E. Kahrhoff who dedicates the 
book in the following line: “To the 
children — May God help you, because 
your teachers cannot,” 


IV 


In times of crisis we often lose sight 
of our greatest assets. Thus the 
Athenians attacked Pericles, although 
he was their greatest statesman, and 
they put Soerates to death, although 
he was one of their wisest men. Jeff- 
erson, one of the foremost American 
statesmen, was attacked bitterly during 
his life-time and some critics even 
spoke of him as anti-Christ. Lincoln 
likewise was exposed to constant vitu- 
peration. 


The violent attacks being made upon 
public education are usually exagger- 
ated and irrational. 
ticism is needed, but the criticism 


To be sure, cri- 
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should be constructive, rather than de- 
structive; it should come from within 
rather than without. Above all, it 
should be conscious of the importance 
of public education for democratic liv- 
ing. Are not our public schools the 
bastions of freedom? Are not our pub- 
lie schools the most promising signs 
for a better future? 

The function of philosophy in a 
time of crisis is to give us a renewed 
faith in the institutions which contri- 
bute to survival and national great- 
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Ben Jonson of Westminster. By Mar- 
chette Chute. New York. E. P. Dutton. 
1953. $5.00 

Marchette Chute, author of the delight- 
ful Shakespeare of London, explores that 
curious figure Ben Jonson in this especi- 
ally interesting book. With an astonish- 
ing combination of scholarship and read- 
ability, Mrs. Chute gives life and color to 
Ben and to his Elizabethan and Jacobean 
contemporaries. She traces the early in- 
fluences and the developing character 
traits which transformed the humble step- 
son of a brick layer into one of the great 
men of English letters. Nor does she 
neglect to present Ben John the rake and 
the drinker who joined the brawls of the 
taverns. The career of this talented and 
ill-fated man is pictured against the color- 
ful background of the courts of Elizabeth 
I, James I, and Charles I.—Wi11am P. 
SEARS. , 


The Renaissance. By Will Durant. 
New York. Simon and Schuster. 1953. 
$7.50. 

Colossal is probably the best adjective 
that can be used to describe this tremen- 
dous volume by Will Durant. An entire 
civilization passes in review before the 
readers of this monumental volume. Be- 
ginning with the age of Petrarch and 
Boceaccio (1304-1375), there is presented 
the unfolding prelude to the Florentine 


ness. Philosophy can give us a sense 
of humility; for our conclusions are 
never final. We realize the constant 
need for self-examination, especially in 
the field of education; we recognize 
our shortcomings and our failures, but 
at the same time we see the possibili- 
ties of the future. If we elect the path 
of authoritarianism in education, we 
shall strike a deadly blow at freedom. 
For the future of education will de- 
termine to a great extent the future of 
civilization. 


Renaissance, the glories of the Italian 
Pageant, and the Roman Renaissance. Du- 
rant has lost none of the skill in present- 
ing the famous characters of history and 
which made his Story of Philosophy so 
popular. Such figures as Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Cosima de Medici, Fra Angelico, 
Lorenzo the Magnificient, Beatrice and 
Isabella d’Esta, Leonardo, Bramante, Alex- 
ander VI, Lucrezia Borgia, Raphael, Mi- 
chaelangelo, and hosts of other colorful 
figures emerge from these pages as living, 
vibrant makers of one of the most inter- 
resting periods in the world’s history. 
Needed it be added that the volume will be 
a well-used one in school and college li- 
P. Sears. 


Caruso: The Man of Naples and the 
Voice of Gold. By T. B. Ybarra. N. Y. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1953. $4.50. 

There probably will never be another 
Caruso. This child of the streets of Naples 
had not only a voice of gold that im- 
pressed the world of his day but also a 
personality that endeared him to friends 
and audiences alike. Today, after several 
decades, his name is well-known to us, his 
voice, alas, known only in our memories 
and in his recordings — the latter made in 
the days before high fidelity. In this in- 
timate and informative biography, Mr. 
Ybarra does much to bring the man and 
the tenor back to life-—WitL1aM P. Sears. 
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Shall We Copy the European 
Schools ? 


By GRAHAM R. HODGES 
Pastor, First Congregational Church, Ticonderoga, New York 


HALL we provide public tax 
money for private and religious 
schools? This question will 

plague the Congress and our state legis- 
latures as long as they exist. It is 
not a new question; it will be around 
a long time, generating much heat. 

Presently the question is posed in 
this fashion by those who say Yes: Is 
it fair to expect any religious group 
to set up its own elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, erect the buildings, 
pay the teachers, provide welfare serv- 
ices, bus service, and at the same time 
pay taxes to support the public 
schools? Also, is it not two-faced for 
the government, whether national or 
state, to give lip service to moral and 
spiritual values and by withholding 
tax funds from them, discriminate 
against the very church agencies teach- 
ing these values? Is it fair? This 
seems to be the argument at present. 

No church group now asks outright 
for funds to erect buildings, pay the 
teachers, or repair the plumbing. In- 
stead, they are asking for “auxiliary 
services,” such as bus rides for their 
children, and other services other than 
direct school support. 

The trouble with the term “auxili- 
ary services” is that nobody has de- 
fined the term, especially those want- 
ing money for these services. Is a 
leaking parochial school roof a part of 
the church system or is it a health haz- 
ard to the child of a public tax payer? 
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Is a new fluorescent lighting system 
an aid to building a particular religi- 
ous sect or is it a necessity for Ameri- 
can children’s eyesight? Is a new fire 
escape a part of church property or a 
means of protecting innocent children ¢ 
Is a new encyclopedia a part of the 
church school library or is it a way of 
being fair to all children? What is 
an “auxiliary service?” The wisdom 
of Solomon is required for a proper 
answer and the American people are 
rightfully wary of mixing church 
money and tax money. It’s a good way 
to ruin both church and government. 

At present, only one major religious 
body is seriously demanding tax money 
for its schools. Under the strains of 
a very ambitious parochial school pro- 
gram it is looking about for new means 
of revenue and it casts a wistful eye on 
the inexhaustible supply of dollars in 
federal, state, and local treasuries. 
This group, which receives its orders 
from Italy, thinks it isn’t fair to build 
its own schools and then pay for them. 
It wants the other religious groups, 
via taxation, to help them. The fair- 
ness of this arrangement hasn’t been 
raised, 

Nor have we heard any hue and ery 
about the rights of bachelors, unmar- 
ried women, childless couples, and all 
the rest who have no children and yet 
must pay school taxes. There are 
probably as many in this childless 
group as in any church, yet they have 
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not organized to raid the public treas- 
uries. Are we treating these childless 
people fairly ? Of course, we all know, 
that in our nation we have a sense of 
mutual responsibility in supporting 
our public efforts, rather than spe- 
cific groups buying specific services 
from the government. 

Suppose we examine the moral- 
religious situation in places where a 
church has complete or partial control 
of public schools and see if this is 
where we want to go. In one nation, 
Spain, one church now asking for tax 
money in the United States has just 
about what it wants in the schools. 
This group’s catechism and doctrines 
must be taught in all public schools 
and no other sect can utter a word. 
All public school teachers must be 
members of this church. All children 


of other churches must attend these 
public schools and get one church’s 


dogma crammed down their throats. 
Their parents are forbidden to open 
their own schools, as in the United 
States. Now who would say that Spain 
ig world famous for its high standard 
of religion and morals, its freedom of 
religion, press, thought, and speech ? 

Nearly every nation in Europe has 
some kind of complicated arrangement 
between church and state operating in 
the schools. In Germany many towns 
have three schools——one for Protes- 
tants, one for Catholics, and one for 
the rest, whoever they are. All three 
get public tax money for all expenses. 
Have the results in Germany indi- 
cated that we should follow suit? Ask 
the 34,000,000 dead of World War TT. 
Ask the 6,000,000 Jewish dead. 

Do we find anything in 20th century 
European morals and religion which 
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would say to us: Adopt the European 
school plan. Give money to the 
churches for their schools; they will 
make everything all right. This is 
not to say that we Americans are an- 
gels and Europeans devils. No. But 
we have plenty of evidence, taken from 
Europe’s history, that a complicated 
fiscal arrangement between church and 
state does not lift either the temporal 
or spiritual leaders, but rather de 
grades and lowers them both. Let’s 
follow the strict path of church and 
state separation which has served us so 
well. 

Oddly enough, the churches which 
make the most fuss about not getting 
public tax money in the United States, 
are among those thriving best under 
our set-up. And here no church is 
told: You can’t build; you can’t con- 
vert ; you can’t teach and preach as you 
desire; you can’t advertise in the pa- 
pers; you can’t hold public meetings ; 
you can’t hire a hall; you can’t use 
radio and television facilities; you 
can’t run your own presses. And these 
very restrictions do occur in Euro- 
pean nations where the church has a 
big hand in polities. 

If we start giving money to one or 
two churches for their schools, the 
fence is down. Others, in self-protec- 
tion will demand their share for good- 
ness knows what. Then we will have 
Europe’s church-state arrangement. 

Speaking as a Protestant parent of 
four children, an ordained clergyman, 
I am glad that my children can attend 
public schools with children of Jews, 
Catholics, Moslems, and what have 
you. They get acquainted as fellow 
children of God. TI would hate to see 
this system broken up. 


A Comprehensive High School 
Curriculum for Life Adjustment 


By C. D. ANDERSON 
South Easton, Massachusetts 


ID you ever feel, deeply down, 
that in many respects our sec- 
ondary curricula were not meet- 

ing the reai life needs of our boys and 
girls? Should you happen to be one 
of the thousands of efficient teachers 
with explicit faith in the philosophy 
of a new set of objectives prefixed to 
each portion of a framework which 
rises and sets upon the old basic five 
of English, Mathematics, History, Sci- 
ence, and Foreign Language, then you 
may feel that what you are about to 
read is almost sacrilegious. 

A basie readjustment in framework 
planning is most certainly in order 
when we consider that, in the manner 
of presentation, much of our regular 
high school offerings in their scope, in 
their emphasis, and in their sense of 
proportionate values are aligned to be 
used ultimately as presented, by almost 
only a single segment of society — the 
profession of teaching. The starting 
point for improvement is often con- 
sidered erroneously to be the standard 
offerings of past years in a single sub- 
ject. 

The original Prosser Resolution 
pointed out that “the major gap in the 
services of the secondary school lay 
between the extremes of college pre- 
paratory and straight vocational edu- 
cation.” A study of youth needs in 
Indiana concludes “that a larger body 
of subject matter than has been avail- 
able before will be demanded and a re- 
orientation and different manner of 
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utilization of this subject matter will 
be needed.” From Parents’ Maga- 
zine, February, 1951, comes the state- 
ment, “By adhering to an outdated 
curriculum, most schools are force- 
feeding boys and girls information 
they will never need, denying them 
training for the kind of jobs they will 
have and driving them from their 
desks through sheer boredom.” 

From this brief setting, indicating 
a widespread desirablity for newer 
forms of curriculum construction, we 
approach the rather common plea of 
the older teacher: “Why is any new 
plan so very necessary when the old 
has worked so well?” The first reply 
to such a query would be to enumerate 
my Ten Crimes of Secondary Educa- 
tion, These are in the nature of social 
crimes now practiced upon youth, for 
which we have only sparse isolated cur- 
riculum contributions affecting fewer 
than 1% of our students: 

1. Expecting an eighth grade pu- 
pil to know how to choose a limiting 
high school course. 

2. Creating class distinction be- 
tween college and non-college groups. 

3. Failing to provide for the high 
percentage who graduate without the 
least idea of what to do. 

4. Losing large numbers before 
graduation due to lack of interest in 
subjects, 

5. Placing too much emphasis on 
years of experience in teachers, when 
actually these years are frequently the 
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same year repeated verbatim. 

6. Assuming that good use of lei- 
sure time depends solely upon an ana- 
lysis of our literary heritages. 

7. Denying the foundations of 
business and homemaking to the col- 
lege courses. 

8. Denying the foundations of the 
pure sciences and the social sciences to 
the business and vocational courses. 

9. Lacking in cooperative and ad- 
ministrative effort in redesigning 
course content in conjunction with ex- 
perts outside of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

10. Failing to provide foundations 
for reducing the population of mental 
institutions. 

Our great need is for real funda- 
mentals instead of abstract or imagin- 
ary fundamentals. In the construc- 
tion of secondary curricula to serve all 
youth, we must never forget the funda- 
mental fact that thousands of persons, 
by reason of death or financial re- 
verses, are forced to chart entirely new 
paths in life, and also the fact that 
other thousands might perform their 
duties to better advantage if they un- 
derstood how to utilize the simple 
practical foundations of allied activi- 
ties. 

Everyone should be very much con- 
cerned with selling educational super- 
visors the idea of a complete revision 
of the high school curriculum, to form 
a foundational general framework 
based upon life adjustment and the 
common fundamental needs of the ma- 
jority of our population. Such a re- 
vision can be planned at the local, 
county, or state level and offered to 
parents as a choice along with older 
conventional structures. From several 
years study of high school texts, sec- 
ondary education manuals, reports, 
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and new movements, together with in- 
forma] discussions with hundreds of 
indiviuals representing varied back- 
grounds and abilities, I have designed 
a workable framework for a general 
secondary educaton. This plan will 
be known as the 2-4-8 comprehensive 
plan. The use of the word “compre- 
hensive” distinguishes the plan from 
confusion with the 6-3-3 building ar- 
rangement of grade levels. The plan 
will go a long way in helping to solve 
the major educational problems which 
are important to each and every indi- 
vidual boy and girl. Forms of solu- 
tions to such problems should be recog- 
nized and presented in the curriculum 
to help the following groups of high 
school pupils: 

1. The forty per cent who leave 
before graduation. 

2. The sixty per cent who neither 
set out to go to college nor to learn a 
trade, 

3. The eighty per cent who have 
no basis for knowledge of which way 
to turn following graduation. 

4, The one hundred per cent who 
must decide in the eighth grade whe- 
ther or not to take a college course, 
which offers little more than a ticket 
of admission, and Lord help the ones 
who wish to reverse their earliest deci- 
sion at a later date. 


2-4-8 Plan For 
Comprehensive Secondary Curriculum 


2 Function training for girls — 
business and homemaking 

2 Periods per day in each depart- 
ment 

2 Subjects per year in each depart- 
ment 

2 Class periods plus a double work 
period per week in each department 

4 Orientation courses 


x 
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4 Trends of education balanced to- 
gether 

4 Departments used each year by 
‘every pupil 

4 Years of work starting at the 9th 
grade 

4 Closely related parts to many sub- 
jects 

8 Subjects per pupil per year 

8 Subjects from each department 
in four years 

8 Periods daily 

8 Study periods weekly 

General Science, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Physics, & Problems of Democra- 
cy remain in same grades ag at present. 
Each department has an orientation 
course staggered at one a year coming 
at the time the pupil actually needs it: 

Grade 9 Social for learning how to 
study while in school 

Grade 10 Commercial for learning 
how to secure a job 

Grade 11 College for assistance in 
college selections 

Grade 12 Vocational for choosing 
permanent lines of employment 


In many instances subject matter 
offered in other departments previous 
to these points of orientation supply 
background for the pupils’ choice. 
The universal need for English should 
be covered simultaneously among all 
subjects in the component parts of 
reading, writing, spelling, and speak- 
ing by a special English supervisor 
thus eliminating considerable time, ex- 
pense and duplication. 

There is a current of development 
showing with the 9th grade generally 
on the individual basis; the 10th grade 
working, playing and living with as- 
sociates; the 11th grade developing 
into science and group activities as 
needed by Juniors and Seniors taking 
over school functions; the 12th grade 
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a broader vision into life problems fol- 
lowing school. 

Two to four years of interesting col- 
lege or vocational training is available 
in all subjects here offered and at some 
point in the four years there is a direct 
or indirect association with almost all 
of the 87 jobs in the country which 
the federal census shows as employing 
over 100,000 persons. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate how plan could 
be handled in a small school with as 
few as four teachers. 

This plan is composed of 32 basic 
subject fields which combine equally 
the four main trends in education, 
namely, the College, the Social, the 
Commercial, and the Vocational. 
Zach is taught in some form now, and 
each has customary vocational sub 
divisions. It constitutes a complete 
basic four years framework for the in- 
dividual whereby each student has ex- 
periences in all parts of each subject 
field under normal average conditions. 
In starting such a plan it can be of- 
fered as a full course choice to eighth 
grade pupils, with four teachers handl- 
ing the pupil load in the same manner 
as any other division from an entering 
class. While time for designated 
electives as a 36 week subject is not 
available, it hardly seems valid to re- 
ject the plan on this score in view of 
the variety of interests here offered. 
This planned opportunity for variety 
within a single framework has accom- 
plished that feature. In cases where 
a few pupils may exhibit a marked dis- 
like for one part of a subject, they 
could spend such time upon addi- 
tional work drawn from the teacher’s 
source units in other main parts of the 
same subject field. Another logical 
variation falling in the vocational de 
partment might be to offer boys three- 
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quarters of their vocational time with 
ordinarily boy’s subjects, and one- 
quarter with ordinarily girls’ subjects 
but designed for the use of boys. The 
reverse would be in effect for girls. 
Teachers for the girls and teachers for 
the boys may exchange classes at the 
same points, thus blocking off the com- 
plete thirty-six weeks without upset- 
ting the class schedule or teaching 
load. Smaller groups within classes 
may at various points be allowed to 
select their own media for meeting 
course requirements, thus making addi- 
tional provisions for individual pupil 
interests, Practically speaking, this 
allowance often becomes a necessity in 
vocational offerings due to lack of 
equipment and physical facilities in 
smaller schools. Here the whole class 
has the advantages of several observa- 
tions which are not present when each 
pupil does identical work. 

While many of our present subjects 
are severely cut in time, only the for- 
eign languages have been deleted com- 
pletely. At first glance, a structure 
of thirty-two subjects with eight peri- 
ods daily appears to be too heavy; but 
this is counter-balanced by reducing 
each subject to four periods weekly of 
forty minutes each (two at forty min- 
utes, and one at eighty minutes). 
Thus one double period is available to 
each teacher every week for appropri- 
ate activity. With the larger number 
of subjects making up the framework, 
each teacher should become accustomed 
to shading present home-study require- 
ments down to approximately seventy- 
five minutes weekly for each subject, 
which adds up to a two hour daily total 
for every pupil. 


Another common objection to this 
plan is the provision for an eight-per- 


iod day. 


This means a division of 
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subject time and does not call for any 
change in length of school day. Space 
does not permit here, but the author 
has available suggested administrative 
details for incorporating this plan 
simultaneously with existing seven, 
six, or five-period daily schedules. An 
examination of unit headings which 
the author has for some subject fields 
would readily indicate several missing 
links in any attempt to eliminate one 
or more of the eight subjects from a 
department. 

Our first step in the construction of 
a comprehensive basic framework is a 
subject-field plan capable of contain- 
ing all the desirable aspects for living 
in our democracy. 

The second step is to split the sub- 
jects into natural sub-divisions for 
units of instruction. 


The third step is the sifting of avail- 
able materials to the base necessities 
of practical value to the individual 
which can be covered in an allotted 
time, 

The fourth step is determining the 
teaching methods and procedure for 
presenting the most knowledge and 
training with carry-over value to the 
pupil in the available time. 


A Comparative Analysis of 
Advantages of 2-4-8 Plan 


Shows that: 


It allows for a fusion of the main 
centers of pupil interest with the main 
foundations of functioning subjects. 

It bears a close resemblance to the 
provisions of a 3-grade 66 unit plan 
in critical social problems of Fort 
Worth, Texas curriculum committee. 

It forms a complete picture of 
normal development without overlap- 
ping and untouched areas. 

It covers the Problems of Living of 
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the 12th grade from Theodore Roose- 
velt High, Des Moines, Iowa (1939). 

It allows for the areas of Human 
Experience from 11th Grade of Car- 
penteria, California (1939). 

Includes opportunity for most of a 
3-grade list in Genera] Educational 
Units from West High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado (1941). 

It carries the same as 10 units in 
Grade 11 from Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

It meets the needs of youth as out- 
lined in the Life Adjustment Program 
and in the Mass, State Evaluation 
Booklet. 

It allows the opportunities for 
“What High Schools Ought to Teach” 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

The major skills for four years in 
English work can be provided under 
Typing and Correspondence; Adver- 
tising, Education, and Oral Expres- 
sion; Literature, Recreation, and Dra- 
ma; and Economies, Vocational Ad- 
justment, and Rural Life. 

Present Mathematics time ig re- 
duced about in half with seventy per 
cent of new time allotment provided 
under Business Mathematics, Voca- 
tional Mathematics, Geometry and 
Algebra; while the remaining thirty 
per cent is apportioned at integrated 
points within nine other subject fields, 
thus allowing students to gain a rapid 
working knowledge of common math 


skills in relation to definite subject re- ° 


quirements. 


The plan provides all the main sub- 
divisions of Industrial Arts used by 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

It provides all the main sub-divi- 
sions of Business and Commerce used 
by New York University, thus meeting 
needs of boys as well as girls. 


The Social Studies Group emerges 
from a broader and more efficient base 
than that of past history alone, 

The present Science sequence is 
made available to all augmented by 
Techniques of Research and public 
utilities although major revisions in 
content become mandatory when ap- 
plied to general education. 

Each subject as it becomes well built 
with both informative and skill units 
builds foundations and understandings 
actually used in several lines of future 
endeavor. 

The grade levels in which subjects 
appear bear a marked relation to the 
student age group, coupled with com- 
mon out of school activity ; and no mat- 
ter how short the stay in school may 
be, the leaving pupil will always take 
away some saleable skills at the point 
of leaving. 

Pupils in smaller schools study the 
same variety of offerings and have 
more nearly equal opportunity with 
pupils in larger schools except, per- 
haps, for physical layout in vocational 
department. 

Any teacher with an experience in 
his or her subject, which goes beyond 
one text and one room, should find it 
no more difficult to construct and fit 
course material to any prescribed 
length of time than it would be to pre- 
pare a college thesis. When one com- 
pares the curriculum of fifty years ago 
with some of the revised curricula of 
today, he is astonished to find very 
little difference. The writer saw one 
of today’s chemistry texts which was a 
reprint of his own high school text by 
the same authors. The only new de- 
velopment since a 1912 publication 
was one added chapter composed of 
complex atomic energy fusion dia- 
grams, 
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People in responsible positions do 
know, that youth are not developing 
lasting skills and competence from 
subject organizations of algebra, geo- 
metry, chemistry, history, French and 
Latin. There has been far too little 
organized planning and cooperative 
thinking regarding the continuity of 
experiences throughout the entire 
school period. Two courses of the 
same name which may be followed by 
the numeral IT or IIT is far from the 
answer. 

The sad part is, that much subject 
content has been unnecessarily boring 
and older influential teachers refuse to 
acknowledge this fact. We owe it to 
our boys and girls to see that more re- 
main in school through a genuine in- 
terest in live useful subjects, rather 
than through a passive submission to 
an unnatural curriculum containing 
emphasized or time consumming por- 
tions which never again serve the ma- 
jority of pupils following school. By 
this antiquated system many failures 
are created artificially through no 
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fault of the pupil, by force feeding un- 
realistic materials which may be from 
one to three years ahead of a normal 
level of assimilation and retension. 
These are the things which need pro- 
gressive corrective measures without 
any defense of a dim past, 

This plan is one which educators 
are desirous of obtaining, yet freely 
admit there ig none in existence and 
no logical organization or procedure 
developed for constructing one. Many 
qualified students and laymen refuse 
to make suggestions to professional 
educators, while the latter fear any 
sharing of responsibilities. Steps 
must be taken to break down barriers 
to valuable contributions and _tech- 
niques applied to protect staff mem- 
bers. School boards have never thought 
it their duty to contribute to the con- 
struction of new curricula. There 
must be a permanent provision for con- 
stant readjustment of course content 
at a higher level than that of a single 
teacher or single principal. The au- 
thor stands ready to assist at any time. 
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Sex Education for Children 


By MAJOR RUSSELL N. CASSEL, U.S.A.F. 
Scott Air Force Base, Illinois 


ODAY throughout the public 
and private schools of the 
United States many courses of 

instruction are being organized for the 
sex education of our youth. This ar- 
ticle is addressed to the many teachers 
who are being called-on to prepare and 
conduct these courses in the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades, and areas of 
instruction are suggested that might be 
included in them. The method vis- 
ualized for the presentation of sex in- 
struction is the “developmental ap- 
proach” in an “experience centered” 
setting (4, and 14). Instruction 
should proceed from the known to the 
unknown, the simple to the complex, 
and be continuously and dynamically 
paced to the growth and experience of 
the student; it must elicit student 
participation through experiences of 
an empathic nature, and that are both 


vicarious and empirical in type. Sex 
knowledge must be truthful, and 


should be treated like all other knowl- 
edge, i.e., not sacred and taboo, but 
matter-of-fact. 

The various stages in the develop- 
mental progress of civilization have al- 
ways been parallel or contiguous with 
man’s state of enlightenment. Man has 
repeatedly demonstrated, what he can 
envision or conceive, he can ultimately 
accomplish. In the United States to- 
day, one out of every four marriages 
is destined for divorce, and in the Los 
Angeles area alone, one out of every 
two. The divorce rate has been on a 
steady increase for the past two dec- 


ades, and sexual maladjustment ap- 
pears to be an important and contri- 
buting variable in most of them (6). 
Current clinical research emphasizes 
the importance of adequate sex in- 
formation for effective and satisfactory 
sexual adjustment, and thus sex educa- 
tion and instruction becomes an im- 
portant means for reducing the stead- 
ily increasing divorce rate (20). 

In our public schools, we have 
sought to develop a ‘normal,’ healthy, 
well adjusted, free, and happy youth 
on the basis of a theory and practice 
that deprived him of systematically 
planned and organized instruction in 
the area of sex education (6, and 20). 
We have established cultural ‘taboos’ 
in the area of sex information that 
have forced our youth to resort to indi- 
vidual exploration and investigation 
for his knowledge. Many times his 
sex instruction is accomplished by an 
older youth who being unable to obtain 
satisfactory “ego-status” in his own 
age group, seeks to attain it with the 
younger set. Usually, the instruc- 
tion is completed in secrecy, and in a 
social climate designed and structured 
by the older youth to exploit the sex- 
ual assets of the younger one. In this 
mad pursuit of youth to satiate their 
curiosity and desires surrounding the 
sex area, heightened by an exaggerated 
emphasis on psychosexual excitation 
created by the ‘taboo,’ much of their 
sexual knowledge becomes greatly dis- 
torted (15, and 18). 

To facilitate the sexual and family 
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adjustment of our population, and thus 
to reduce the divorce rate; a system- 
atically planned and organized pro- 
gram of a definite and positive type of 
sexual education is rapidly being im- 
plemented throughout our public and 
private schools. This program is de- 
signed to begin in the first grade, and 
to continue throughout the entire life 
of the individual. Federally sup- 
ported Psychoeducational Clinics, un- 
der the Federal Mental Health Act of 
1946 supplement this program where 
mental hygiene factors are involved in 
adjustment problems, 


The introduction to sex instruction 
is designed for the first or second 
grade, and four general areas of the 
problem are considered : 

1. The chicken egg, and the incu- 
bation process. 

2. The small animal litter, and 
family relationships. 

3. Plants and fruits, and the poll- 
ination process, 

4, The characteristic male and fe- 
male roles in our present culture. 

To implement this instruction in the 
first and second grades, facilities are 
provided in close proximity to the ac- 
tual classroom for one or more mem- 
bers of each class to hatch out a brood 
of baby chicks through the use of a 
very gentle setting hen; also, and at 
the same time, provisions are made for 
the hatching of a second brood through 
the process of artificial incubation. 
Later, additional litters of small ani- 
mals (cats, mice, or dogs) are either 
procured or loaned for an extended 
period of several months; to be kept in 
close proximity with the classroom ; so 
that the students will be able to care- 
for, observe, and study them. During 
the spring season of the year, when the 
flowers for the various fruits of the 
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area are in bloom, attention should be 
directed to a study of the pollination 
process in a very elementary way with 
particular attention to the sexual func- 
tion performed. 


During the last part of the school 
year when the sex education is intro- 
duced, either the first or second grade, 
a study is made of the various roles 
which the male and female sexes play 
in our culture today. The introduction 
to this unit of instruction may be made 
by the presentation of Lester Beck’s 
film “Human Beginnings,” distributed 
by Associated Film Services (2). 
Through the use of art, poetry, stories, 
discussion, dramatic dialogues, and es- 
pecially role playing; children should 
become familiar with variations in 
customs, dress, and other aspects in- 
voving sexual differences in our cul- 
ture, 


SECTION I 


The Developmental and Genetic 
Nature of Man 


The introduction of the subject of 
sex education to the sixth, seventh, or 
eighth grade should begin with a tho- 
rough orientation on the developmental 
and ontogenetic nature of man; how 
the youth of today becomes the parent 
of tomorrow (2, and 3). Instruction 
should indicate that the activity of 
man relative to sex is always directly 
related to his physiological stage of | 
maturity or deveopment, and the prin- 
cipal independently organized stages of 
growth should be described in detail 
(9). Effective presentation of this 
unit is accomplished best by a simul- 
taneous comparison of actual persons 
who are currently undergoing the vari- 
ous stages, and presented in the actual 
classroom situation. During the ini- 
tial introduction, persons representing 
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the various stages should be assembled 
and presented as a group, and in some 
logical sequence or pattern; with later 
consideration for any of the stages in- 
dividually. 

The following stages of develop- 
ment in the growth of the human or- 
ganism should be considered as the 
minimum number for this presentation 
(7): 

1. Pregerminal Stage 
mother — not pregnant. 

2. Prenatal-Embryo Stage (Preg- 
nant mother — first three months), 

8. Prenatal-Foetal Stage (Preg- 
nant mother — last three months). 

4. Infant Stage (Baby —0 to 18 
months old). 

5. Childhood Stage (Child — pri- 
or to puberty cycle). 

6. Puberty Cycle Stage (Two sep- 
arate individuals indicating the lack of 


(Married 


physical size relationship to puberty). 
7. Adult Stage (Any post-adoles- 
cent individual). 


8. Middle Age, or Menopause 
Stage (Male or female between the 
ages of 45 to 50 years old). 

9. Old Age, or Senility Stage 
(Male or female 65 years old or older), 

In the discussion of the various 
stages of physiological development 
the central theme should deal with the 
sexual relationships obtained or char- 
acteristic of that particular stage. In 
the beginning of the developmental ey- 
cle, the potential for child bearing ; fol- 
lowed by, the sexual interdependence 
factor for reproduction ; sexual matur- 
ation; finally, the dependence of the 
parents on the off-spring for survival, 
in old age and senility. Continuous 
reference should be made to the bio 
psychological factors relative to the 
sex and other glandular structure, 
with respect to the various stages. 
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SECTION IT 


The Psychosexual Development 
of Man 


Parallel, and closely related to the 
physical development in man is his 
psychosexual development. This devel- 
opment is equally or more important 
than his physical development to his 
marriage and family adjustment; the 
reduction of the divorce rate, and his 
ultimate happiness. Sigmund Freud 
has introduced this concept, and has 
defined a number of independently or- 
ganized stages in terms of personality 
attributes (8). During the initial in- 
troduction of these stages, actual per- 
sons illustrating each stage in a “norm- 
al’ process of development should be 
presented like in Section I. For this 
section, the following stages should be 
included 

1. Oral, Anal, and Genital (In- 
fant from 0 to 2 years old). 

2. Narcissistic, or Self-Love Stage 
(Child from 2 to 4 years old). 

3. OEdipus, or Electra Stage 
(Boy and girl from 4 to 7 years old). 

4. Latent, or Object Stage (Child 
from 7 to 11 years old). 

5. Homosexual Stage (Child from 
11 to 14 years old). 

6. Heterosexual Stage (Adolescent 
or young adult). 

7. Menopause, or Middle-Age 
Stage (Adult female 45 to 50 years 


old), 


8. Senility, or Old-Age (Adult 
over 65 years old). 

After the ‘normal’ progress of psy- 
chosexual development has been ade- 
quately covered, the subject of “re- 
gression,” where the individual reverts 
to an earlier stage of the development; 
and “fixation,” where the individual 
fails to progress beyond a certain stage 
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of development, are introduced to the 
children. Here caution must be exer- 
cised not to select individuals that are 
known to the children for illustrating 
these atypical stages; since such stig- 
ma may have far-reaching effects in 
the precipating of mental illnesses. 
This unit is usually best presented by 
the use of literature, technical books, 
moving pictures especially prepared 
using institutionalized persons; or pos- 
sibly by visits to the institutions loc- 
ated in the local areas. 

During the presentation of psycho- 
sexual development, it is extremely im- 
portant that the child understand that 
other areas of development in addition 
to physical and psychosexual are: (1) 
intellectual, (2) social, and (3) emo- 
tional. Especial emphasis should be 
placed on the interrelatedness of these 
many areas of development in the 
child, and of the important role that 


sex plays in each of them. 


sEcTION III 


Discussion of Sexual Activity 
in the Human 


The testing criterion of whether or 
not certain aspects of sex should be in- 
cluded in the instruction should be 
predicated on whether or not the child 
will learn about the aspect on the basis 
of his own exploration and investiga- 
tion prior to maturity; if he will, the 
instruction should be included in the 
sex education evurse. A free child 
cannot be predicated on a policy of ig- 
norance and slavery in the area of sex 
education, with the important role that 
sex plays in the life and adjustment 
of the individual. It is important 
that this phase of instruction be com- 
pleted prior to the onset of puberty in 
the child, and certainly before the 
ninth grade (18). 
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Physiological Sexual Differences, — 
Carefully prepared slides of the nude 
male and female designed to illustrate 
the physiological differences may be 
utilized effectively for the presentation 
of this unit (7). The following differ- 
ences should be covered, in addition to 
any others that may arise in the class 
discussion : 


Male 


Hair on the face 

Low-pitched voice 

Angular form — heavy skeleton 
Narrow hips — broad shoulders 
Undeveloped breasts 

Male distribution of body hair 
Testicles, and prostrate glands 
Genital organ- a penis. 


Female 


Absence or scantiness of beard 
High-pitched voice. 

Rounded form — light skeleton 
Broad hips — narrow shoulders 
Well developed breasts 

Female distribution of body hair 
Ovaries, and developed breasts 
Genital organ-vagina and womb 


In the discussion of the various roles 
for the different sexes at the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade level, the 
teacher should introduce the ethnolog- 
ical factors that determine this role 
(13). The role of the male in our 
own culture should stress the attribute 
of chivalry with respect to the female; 
but it is important that the children 
understand that there is no single role, 
sexually speaking, that is equally ap- 
plicable and acceptable to all cultures. 
No mention should be made during 
this unit of the reversal of roles by the 
sexes, as this subject will be covered 
when the child has more background 
in Section V. 
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Developmental Differences Between 
the Sexes — Height and weight 
growth charts should be accurately 
maintained for all individuals in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and 
semi-annual blood-pressure readings 
should be included on the charts (19). 
Large classroom charts together with 
data tables should be prominently dis- 
played in the classrooms, utilized for 
sex instruction, which indicate the 
mean patterns of height and weight 
growth for children at large. All chil- 
dren should be taught to evaluate their 
own growth status relative to the posi- 
tion in the total developmental picture 
with respect to the large charts de- 
scribed. The following points should 
be included in this discussion: (1) a 
comparison of the sex height and 
weight growth acceleration patterns; 
(2) average gain of girl in terms of 
relative height and weight over the boy 
at the onset of puberty of about one 
and one-half years; (3) the boy over- 
takes the girl in terms of height and 
weight growth prior to maturity; and 
(4) girl reaches maturity approximate- 
ly two years before the boy, her total 
growth period is shorter. 

Relationships should be drawn from 
these factors for supporting and ex- 
plaining various aspects of the psycho- 
sexual development. Pressey main- 
tains that it is rather fortunate that 
the homosexual stage of psychosexual 
development occurs at the stage of 
physical development when the girl 
has gained approximately one and one- 
half years on the boy in terms of height 
and weight; for the girls would run the 
boys off of the football field, and the 
basis for chivalry of physical prowess 
would be lost forever to the male. 
Also, the social and emotional signifi- 
cance of the girl reaching maturity ap- 
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proximately two years ahead of boys 
her same age might be explored with 
value. 

Interrelatedness of Sex and Other 
Glands. — Here an introduction is 
made to the principle of “homeosta- 
sis,” and of the interrelatedness of all 
aspects of the human organism (5). 
Especial emphasis is placed on the 
autonomic nervous system with its two 
basic parts: (1) the sympathetic, and 
(2) the parasympathetic divisions; 
and how they work towards opposed 
goals with respect to sexual activity 
(6). When the sympathetic division 
has the upper-hand, the heart-beat in- 
creases, perspiration increases, sexual 
and digestive functions are inhibited, 
and the blood rushes to the skeltal 
muscles. When the parasympathetic 
division has the upperhand, the body 
heat is conserved, the sexual and diges- 
tive processes are stimulated. Toge- 
ther, the two divisions control the to- 
tal glandular structure of the organ- 
ism, 

Sexual Needs and Drives. — Maus- 
serman has demonstrated how the 
castrated male child who has never 
had satisfactory heterosexual relations 
(sexual intercourse), never seeks it 
after the castration process; while the 
male who has had satisfactory relations 
will continue to seek and consumate the 
sex act after castration (12). Mausser- 
man believes that this evidence indi- 
cates that the sex act is learned pheno- 
mena, ‘and not the sole product of in- 
stinct or inherent behavior. Wood- 
worth demonstrated the relative 
strength of the sex act in relation to 
other needs to be as follows in the Al- 
bino rat: (1) maternal instinet (de- 
sire to care for young), (2) thirst, (3) 
hunger, (4) sex, (5) and curiosity 
(21). Freud has maintained that the 
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“libido,” sex in its broadest sense, is 
the force which incites and directs all 
human behavior (8). Jung agreed 
that sex was the most important motiv- 
ating force in human behavior, but 
cautioned that religion ran a close sec- 
ond; however, he maintained that the 
sex motive was created by the culture 
in the form of an imaginary symbol of 
an acceptable ideal for the opposite sex 
in both the male and female, and that 
all behavior was designed and selected 
to satisfy this ideal (10). 


Two kinds of sexual needs have been 
referred to by clinicians: (1) those 
which are directed at consumation of 
the sex act, and (2) those not related 
to the sex act; the reciprocal and non- 
reciprocal, respectively. The love of 
a parent by a child is an illustration of 
the latter ; while that of a lover for her 
sweetheart illustrates the former (18). 

Sexual Sublimation in Practice. — 
Freud and other psychoanalysts have 
maintained that all or most of human 
accomplishment is the result of some 
form of sexual sublimation, or a sub- 
stitute for the sex act with its accom- 
panying satisfaction. Social dancing 
between the sexes has often been used 
to illustrate sexual sublimation by the 
clinician; also, the appointing of the 
“bully” as the school policeman which 
provides a means for his masculine ex- 
pression. 

Masterbation. — Both the physical 
and psychological aspects of masterba- 
tion should be discussed, and special 
emphasis should be made of the great- 
er incidences of practice among the 
boys; especially after the latent stage 
of psychosexual development has been 
achieved (11). Cultural factors should 
be sought that might account for this 
diserepancy in the incidences of mas- 
terbation between the sexes. The 


danger of creating feelings of fear and 
insecurity by parents who overempha- 
size the evils of masterbatory prac- 
tices to their children, and of the evil 
to the mental health of the children in 
later life as a result of these complexes. 
Nocturnal Emmissions in the Male. 
Discussion should indicate this activ- 
ity to be restricted almost solely to 
the male subsequent to puberty, and 
prior to middle-age. The interrela- 
tionship between the various glands 
related to sex should be indicated, i.e., 
testicles, and prostrate glands. 


Menstruation in the Female. — 
Charts should be prepared illustrating 
the body location of the various glands 
of the body for both the male and fe 
male, Discussion should indicate the 
comparative relationship between the 
testicles and prostrate glands of the 
male to the ovaries and breasts of the 
female; also, the function of the 
ovaries relative to the menstruation 
process. Here reference should be 
made to the purpose for the practice 
of castration among man and the ani- 
mals: (1) the male singers in the early 
church rituals (to increase the high 
ranges of their voice) ; (2) control and 
modification of sex delinquency (both 
male and female — testicles and ov- 
aries); (3) the development of favor- 
able characteristics in livestock. 

Subsequent to this orientation, the 
function of menstruation in the female 
should be covered, together with the re- 
commended care during the process. 
Mention should be made of the kotex, 
tampax, rubber cups and caps for the 
vagina, and of the theory underlying 
the use of them. The relationship 
between reproduction and menstrua- 
tion should be the central theme at all 
times. 

Romance Courtship, and Love, — 
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It should be made clear to the children 
continuously that all references to love 
and romance are applicable only to our 
own and other related cultures (13). 
Such factors as ‘common-law-mar- 
riages,’ bigamy, polygamy, and divorce 
incidences and their predicated bases 
should certainly be included in this 
section (1). As a climax to this unit 
of instruction discussion is directed at 
a consideration for the reason behind 
the sacred and religious attributes at- 
tached to the subject of sex and mar- 
riage in our culture. Comparisons 
are made between the kind of culture 
and nature of life that exists in areas 
or places where the morals are high 
and in places where the morals are 
almost non-existant. Debates may be 
held profitably in which volunteers at- 
tempt to defend the two different 
sides; and where the children are 
guided to sociological and anthropolog- 
ical sources for their information. 


sEcTION IV 
Family Life and Child Bearing 


Childbirth and Delivery. — A de- 
tailed account of childbirth should be 
given to all children as a part of their 
sex education. The need for prenatal 
medical care for the mother is em- 
phasized, and the characteristic pre- 
natal symptoms during pregnancy are 
discussed, as well as the final symp- 
toms and immediately preceeding the 
actual delivery, i.e., breaking of the 
water; birth pains, their spacing, na- 
ture, duration, and intensity. Com- 
parisons should be made of the pros 
and cons of natural and Caesarian 
birth approaches. 

Birth Trauma. — The Rankian ver- 
sion of the birth trauma should be told 
to the child; how the prenatal life of 
the child is a fluid medium, and the 


post-natal life is an air medium. Es- 
pecial emphasis should be placed on 
the transitional process necessary to 
change from the water to the air me- 
dium. In the fornier, all of the needs 
of the child are taken care of without 
any communication ‘vn the part of the 
child; the atmosphere lends warmth, 
and security. After birth all of this 
security and accomodation is subject 
to the expression and communication 
of the new neonate. The world has 
become cold, and yields feelings of in- 
security, cold, and unprotected dyna- 
mics (16). Because of this condition, 
Rank maintains that the child has a 
continuous unconscious desire to re- 
turn to those ideal conditions in the 
mother’s womb. 

Family Life and Child Needs. — 
Here the need for expression of love 
and affection by the mother or a single 
mother substitute during the early life 
of the child are stressed. Also, the 
effect that the social climate has on the 
child with respect to the personality 
attributes that are later developed. 
Especially important is the presence of 
goals and barriers that facilitate the 
growth and development of the child, 
but that constitute a tension-free cli- 
mate psychologically with respect to 
the emotional development; for chil- 
dren tend to reflect the climate in 
which they grow, emotionally and soci- 
ally. 

sEeTION V 
Sexual Perversion 


You may now ask the question, 
which all too often has been answered 
in the negative, do we have to discuss 
sexual perversion? If the child is 
likely to become informed through his 
own contacts, it is far better that the 
subject be covered thoroughly in or- 
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ganized and properly qualified instruc- 
tion. The alternative may be that the 
child will get his information from 
poorly informed or in an atmosphere 
designed to exploit him sexually. Cer- 
tainly, it is criminal to expect a child 
to defend himself in an area in which 
he lacks adequate information. Whe- 
ther or not a given approach to sex is 
considered to be perverted or not is 
dependent upon the culture, or some- 
times the setting in which it occurs. 
There appears to be no single aspect of 
sexual activity that is not considered to 
be both typical and atypical, perverted 
and non-perverted in different cultures 
at the same time. For our particular 


and other related cultures, the follow- 
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ing minimum list of perverted prac- 
tices should be discussed : 

1. Homosexuality among the male 
(active and passive). 

2. Lesbianism, and Diekism among 
the female (active and passive). 

3. Exhibitionism—both sexes (sex- 
ual type). 

4. Fetichism and leudism (sexual 
connotations ). 

5. Sadism and masochism (sexual 
and sensual). 

6. Transvestitism (male and fe- 
male reversals). 

7. Nymphomania and satyriasis 
(over sexed). 

8. Pedophilia. 

9. Bestiality. 

10. Necrophilia. 
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The Problem of Religious and Moral 


Education zm Our Public Schools 


By LEON MONES 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in charge of Personnel Administration 
Newark, New Jersey 


N ALL periods of anxiety, such as 
our present age, insistent voices 
rise to demand greater emphasis 

on moral and religious instruction in 
our schools, In response to this pres- 
ent demand a considerable amount of 
more or less helpful expository litera- 
ture and research material has already 
appeared. This in itself is undoubted- 
ly good, except for certain fundamental 
distortions of presumption against 
which educators must be on guard. 

The first is the regressive call for 

“a return to fundamental values,” 
which presumes that human life can 
be shifted forward and back by virtue 
of simple human decision, toward and 
away from certain moral dicta called 
“values.” Modern psychology has 
certainly revealed that moral values 
function in the feeling, will, and be- 
havior of human beings and have only 
academic existence and entity away 
from the lives of the “valuers.” The 
second, and perhaps more troublesome 
presumption lies in confusing the spi- 
ritual or religious. experience with 
verbal instruction in the ceremonial 
and ritual of sectarian and creedal sys- 
tems. Obviously, concern with the 
former can be justified as an essential 
obligation of public education; the 
latter as an equally essential prohibi- 
tion. Finally there is the hopeful but 
invalid presumption that religious 
faith and moral betterment can be 
taught as directly and didactically as 
science or mathematics. 
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It is pathetic that so many vested 
fixations and truculencies discourage 
constructive thinking into the prob- 
lem; such thinking presents possibili- 
ties of great creative contribution to 
education. But, unfortunately, too 
much of our thinking is just protec- 
tive and anxious rationalization of our 
private sectarian convictions, loyaities, 
and sometimes hostilities. It is tragic 
and ironic that the religious experi- 
ence, which represents to mankind the 
promise of universal spiritual associa- 
tion and freedom of moral choice, must 
presently be accounted as a history of 
schismatism and discord. 

Every person of mature perception 
realizes the profound value and signifi- 
cance of the genuine religious experi- 
ence. It is the dynamic essence and 
basis of individual human develop- 
ment. Until a person achieves a se- 
cure sense of his personal faith in a 
transcendant order of life, where the 
will to truth and morality is the para- 
mount good, he has not reached the 
level of mature manhood. When he 
does achieve this faith, not in childish 
terror or agony, not because he finds 
human life intolerable, not ag an as- 
sumption of guilt and punishment, but 
as a joyous affirmation of his desire 
and strength to share in the responsi- 
bility of ethical human living, then he 
has attained a mature level of religious 
experience. 

Quite probably no one will deny that 
this level of secure faith should be the 
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ultimate goal of all education. Es- 
sentialists will heartily agree that the 
functional command of the tools of 
communication, calculation, and con- 
struction are but prerequisites to the 
achievement of this faith. Discipli- 
narians, Vocationalists, Progressives, 
Mental Hygienists, Pragmatists, Lib- 
eral Artians, Moralists—all will 
gladly join in the adoption of such an 
ultimate goal but will, of course, con- 
summate such agreement with re- 
newed disagreement about enabling 
means and methods. 

But the significant thing is that as 
long as this goal is maintained as a 
sort of wishful generality, as long as 
it remains a postulate without too spe- 
cific a consequence, as long as it stays 
untranslated into specific observances 
of symbol, ceremonial, or dogma, as 
long as it avoids trespass against the 
vested statutes of one’s private creed, 
it can stand, with full agreement, as 
the fundamental goal of education. 

But even this type of unstable and 
anxious concord could be of great sig- 
nificance if educators would be bold 
enough and wise enough to implement 
it. If they would seek to integrate all 
educational experiences, whether of 
knowledge, skill, or appreciative value 
into the enterprise of helping pupils 
achieve the will and strength for the 
conscious life of voluntary moral 
choice, education could accumulate 
great purposive momentum. If edu- 
cational methods, organization, incen- 
tives, disciplines, and even personnel 
factors, could be patiently and persis- 
tently tested for their effect in helping 
pupils become emotionally, ethically, 
and socially mature, if the rich re- 
sources and facilities available to our 
public schools were made to serve the 
fundamental purposes of human moral- 
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ity and freedom, our public schools 
might become the fountains of our 
well-being. 

The truth is, of course, that our pub- 
lie schools are sincerely concerned 
with helping pupils organize and de- 
velop ethical and religious personali- 
ties. But, as we have suggested, cer- 
tain significant factors impede and 
sometimes embarrass their success, 
There is the lack of psychological un- 
derstanding on the part of the lay citi- 
zens and many educators as well, a 
failure to understand that the indivi- 
dual human self is a psychological self- 
creation and not a mechanical contrap- 
tion subject to laws of moral engineer- 
ing. In other words, much as an edu- 
cator may desire it, he cannot “incul- 
cate” upon students a moral or religi- 
ous way of life, though he can implant 
verbal admonitions and cause some 
emotional consternation, as often bad 
as good, with punishments and re- 
wards. The best that the educator 
can do is to be a sort of inspiring stage 
manager, wise, helpful, and kind in 
using all the resources of the curricu- 
lum as well as of example and encour- 
agement to help the pupil learn to 
play a worthy human role. And he 
can be ever watchful against the birth 
and development of such hostilities, 
anxieties, or ritualistic fixations as 
make the growth toward ethical happi- 
ness impossible. The religious life is 
not a matter of inculeation or instrue- 
tion in the pedagogical sense. It is an 
achievement, a creation, a self-organ- 
ization of personality, on the basis of 
faith and courage, in terms of respon- 
sible action in the light of moral 
truths. Such was the ideal of Jesus 
of Nazareth as he walked among men 
and illuminated the commonplace 
turbulencies of life to inspire his dis- 
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ciples to find the way. When critical 
moralists call for a “return to values,” 
and recommend, for instance, a library 
diet of liberal arts, they forget that 
values must be operative in the psy- 
chological lives of individuals; they 
are ways of meeting needs, solving 
problems, dealing with others, finding 
happiness. A traditional value re- 
maing just a code, commandment, quo- 
tation, or classic epic, until it becomes 
an active incentive and a moral me- 
chanism in the life of a man among 
men. In short, when educators can 
know more truly and manipulate more 
wisely the dynamic psychological me- 
chanisms that help pupils in their 
problems of self organization, they 
will, by the same token, be more effec- 
tive in their task of helping youth 
grow to ethical manhood. 

The practical corollary to this con- 
viction is the need of training teachers 
who can practice their profession in 
different terms of procedure, goal, and 
concept from those prevalent today. 
The teachers who will be trained in 
what we hope is the foreseeable future 
will conceive their role not in terms of 
“instruction” or “teaching skills” but 
in terms of helping pupils to organize 
and develop personalities responsive to 
internal incentives, values, and needs 
that will operate to produce a religious 
life on the highest level of moral signi- 
ficance available to pupils. Such 
teachers wil! understand that the great 
individual differences among pupils 
are not differences in “intelligence” 
but differences in moral capacity. 
They will understand that not all indi- 
viduals have the moral quotient to be- 
come saints; that the level of moral 
aspiration and moral achievement can- 
not often be on the same plane. They 
will understand, furthermore, the sub- 
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manifest dynamics that underlie the 
construction of the human personality 
and consider these their professional 
concern more than doctrines of usage, 
patterns of skill, and organizations of 
knowledge. 

A great impeding factor therefore is 
the extravagant emphasis given to “in- 
telligence” in our educational protocol. 
We have accepted as the nature of “in- 
telligence” the measurable ability to 
perform certain specialized mental 
tricks involving the perception of cer- 
tain logical relationships. This abil- 
ity we profess to measure, although we 
now realize that skill in such perform- 
ance is acquired as much as inherited ; 
but what is worse, we erect our educa- 
tional edifice too confidently on this 
academic foundation. But we are now 
beginning to realize that “intelligence” 
is but one of the capacities of the hu- 
man personality, or perhaps more ac- 
curately understood, one of the needs. 
As a human capacity, we now under- 
stand, it is too specialized, too dis- 
associated and detached from the total 
personality, to continue as the nucleus 
of our educational program. That is 
why we now declaim, somewhat sen- 
tentiously, the need of “educating the 
whole child,” and mean that education 
must concern itself with the more fun- 
damental and critical needs and me 
chanisms of the human personality 
than “intelligence.” The mechanisms 
that operate to create our hates, fears, 
and anxieties; our estimate of our- 
selves; our motives in our human con- 
tacts; our sense of responsibility; our 
capacity for self-controlled behavior in 
a free society ; our roles in family and 
affairs ; our attitude toward the author- 
ity vested in individuals and institu- 
tions; our relationship to the symbols 
of the unknown and to the convictions 
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of faith — these mechanisms that cre- 
ate the human personality are emerg- 
ing as the promising concern of the 
educator. But it is these mechanisms 
that are operative in producing the 
quality of the individual’s ethical and 
spiritual life and not the over-valued 
mechanisms of intelligence —a truth 
which every modern criminologist 
knows. And with this truth in mind 
must attempts at great emphasis in ed- 
ucation for finer spiritual values in life 
be made. 

Furthermore, since we were so blind 
to and hence so afraid of the creative 
mechanisms that contrive and organize 
the total human personality and so de- 
voted to the development of “intelli- 
gence” (we fondly believed we were 
teaching pupils “how to think”), we 
quite naturally adopted restraint or 
“discipline” as we called it as the edu- 
cational technique to whip the crea- 
tive impulses into moral and ethical 
line. Even while our great literary 
geniuses were revealing the deep wells 
and hidden springs of human emotion 
and motive, educators were still trust- 
ing to “discipline,” repressions, and 
primitive reprisals as controls against 
mora] and ethical deviations. And in 
somewhat fatuous reaction other educa- 
tors were preaching and seeking to 
practice the doctrine of sanctioned li- 
cense as “free discipline.” Upon the 
whole we are today making progress in 
understanding the relationship between 
necessary authoritative control and 
permissive freedom for the develop- 
ment of moral choice. We are begin- 
ning to understand what areas of hu- 
man existence involve values which de- 
pend on spontaneous impulse, free in- 
terchange of ideas, and voluntary co- 
operation, and what areas still need 
authoritative bonds of restraint to pre- 
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vent mutual human injury. As we 
learn more accurately the bi-polar na- 
ture of social human life, how the de- 
velopment of state authority, for in- 
stance, lies in the extension of such 
social control as will make for the full- 
er development of the mature person- 
ality, we will be able more wisely to 
utilize the mechanisms of authority for 
the development of moral freedom. 
Surely neither the carte blanche of li- 
cense nor the rigors of authoritarian 
control are nourishing to the develop- 
ment of spiritual values in the behav- 
ior of the free individual. 


Another impeding factor is inherent 
in the reality that our schools are part 
and parcel of our social scheme and not 
extra-territorial areas or agencies. To 
ask whether “Our Schools Dare To 
Change Society” is as gullible as to 
fear they will. To expect our schools 
to overtly change the value or overly | 
lift the level of our society is to expect 
levitation by one’s own bootstraps. Our 
schools are social corridors, populated 
by the same personnel, furnished with 
the same climate of pressures and ten- 
sions, and energized by the same in- 
centives as their enfolding social terri- 
tories. They are our social communi- 
ties in a special manifestation and per- 
formance of their own values. In 
fact, should our schools attempt, in de- 
fiance of all the laws of schizophrenia, 
to prepare pupils for life on a moral 
or economic piane too reraote in nature 
or level from their total communities, 
their efforts would appear pathetically 
ludicrous and just as meaningless to 
most pupils. Such quixotic attempts 
on the part of schools to bark at their 
own shadows can just lead to educa- 
tional frustration. 

In fact one of the tenets of the 
champions of education by literary ex- 
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posure to the liberal arts is curiously 
valid. The tenet is to the effect that 
education should proudly renounce its 
occupation with the material and voca- 
tional aspects of human living and con- 
cern itself with the “attitudes and val- 
ues inherent in the humanities.” Were 
it not for the psychological fact that 
“attitudes and values” are inherent in 
the operating personalities of living 
people as they function in their living 
associations with one another, this ten- 
et of literary renunciation of the facts 
of life would have its charms and 
temptations. Thus it is, incidentally, 
that visionary pragmatists like Counts, 
and academic idealists like Mortimer 
Adler, can mount a common platform 
of salvation by educational magic, the 
former through a children’s crusade of 
economic reform, the latter through a 
children’s reading hour of some two or 
three hundred best books. 

And yet the tenet does have its basis 
of imperative truth; education must 
concern itself with ethical attitudes 
and moral values, with the task of mak- 
ing these the creative and conditioning 
factors of human personality. To say 
that they exist in literature, art, tradi- 
tion, or religious codes and hence can 
be taught by the simple academic de- 
vices and systems of conventional ped- 
agogy is naive. A literary or artistic 
expression of a moral value, like a ‘re- 
ligious ceremonial, reflects deep mean- 
ing only to him who appro&ches it with 
the meaning already moving his heart, 
illuminating his mind, and condition- 
ing his conduct. A moral play pos- 
sesses value only to a morally con- 
scious person; so does a sermon and 
lecture, and unfortunately, a good ex- 
ample. It is hardly true that the re- 
ligious person becomes good; rather, 
the good person becomes religious; or 
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better yet, the person who has organ- 
ized his personality and conduct on the 
basis of the proper values, becomes 
both. 

What then can schools do to teach 
the moral way of life as the road to 
human happiness and welfare? In the 
first place accept the responsibility ; 
realize the importance of the home, the 
church, the courts, even the psychiatric 
clinics, but don’t insist that the re- 
sponsibility is theirs. Accept their 
help, yes; their experience and knowl- 
edge as well. But don’t reject pupils 
as better grist for their mills than for 
academic diploma mills. 

In the second place make of the 
schools neither hermitage of humanis- 
tice art and learning, shops for voca- 
tional apprenticeships, playgrounds 


rationalized as democracies-in-action, 
but realistic organizations where young 
people are helped to come to grips 


with themselves and organize them- 
selves for mature réles in a mature soc- 
iety. In this connection we must stop 
over-emphasizing such illusory socic 
logical concepts as the “group,” or the 
“social order” in the direction of our 
efforts; these are but means of human 
relationship and cooperation ; it is the 
individual who is to be educated. You 
can educate or elevate a group only as 
you can educate or elevate the compo- 
nent individuals that comprise it. 
Today’s much promulgated “group dy- 
namics” Gperating to create our “pat- 
tern of interpersonal relationships” are 
after all, the caleulus of component in- 
dividual personalities. The tyranny 
of such sociological concepts as “the 
general welfare,” the “State,” “the 
good of the whole” is often a fruitful 
parent of ruined individuals. The 
group is neither an organism nor en- 
tirely a fantasy. It is an entity, com- 
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posed of individuals, vested by indivi- 
duals, and valuable chiefly in that it 
may recreate the individual by permit- 
ting him the process of broadening his 
self interest into loyalty and unselfish- 
ness. In short we educators must re- 
cognize the group as the thing it is, in- 
dividuals in collective will and action, 
possessing only semantic existence 
apart from individuals, and achieving 
its greatest good in the welfare of the 
individual. 

This brings us to the greatest prob- 
lem with all attempts at more effective 
moral or religious education in our 
schools —the problem of religious 
groups and vested religious institu- 
tions. Although it is the individual 


who must be educated, he will only be 
educated through the process of devel- 
oping himself in relationship to others, 
Moral and religious education is edu- 
cation in relationships. Just as morals 


exist only and derive only in the active 
confederacies of human purpose and 
conduct. And in every school com- 
munity there are religious groups with 
common sectarian convictions, sense of 
moral fellowship, and aggressive group 
loyalties. Furthermore, these groups 
perpetuate traditional patterns of anxi- 
ety and resentment based upon their 
memory of historical visisitudes. 


Religious groups need study as dy- 
namic social] mechanisms since they 
perpetuate not only religious values 
but whole clusters of group anxieties, 
wills to aggression, wills to survival 
and extension, and many other drives 
related to but not always identical 
with religion or moral purposes. Al- 
though each group professes eagerness 
and even aggressiveness to have the 
publie schools “teach morality and re- 
ligion,” each is at the same time anxi- 
ously alert against the danger of sec- 
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tarian indoctrination with the theol- 
ogy of other creeds. So that a school 
administrator must be eternally on the 
qui vive with such problems as these: 

1. What shall we do with the 
Bible ¢ 

2. What shall we do with religious 
holidays ¢ 

3. How shall we deal with litera- 
ture invoving religion and allusions? 

4. What policy shall we follow 
concerning excusing children for reli- 
gious holidays ¢ 


and innumerable corollary implica- 
tions. If he observes Christmas, with 
carols, candle lighting ceremonies, na- 
tivities, he will be eritized if his 
community is partly non-Christian. 
In short, any attempt he makes to per- 
mit the entrance of religious ceremon- 
ials, messages, Art, clarification of the 
ology, ete., into his school is apt to 
arouse some kind of critical contention, 
And so, as a consequence of these anxi- 
eties, we have sought clarification and 
security in a whole welter of laws all 
derived by legal rationalization from 
Article No. 1, in our Constitution, 
which manifestly is intended to forbid 
what it says, the establishment of a 
State religion. These laws do not op- 
erate to fulfill the intent of our Con- 
stitution so much as to relieve group 
religious anxieties that are aroused by 
the phobia that exposure to strange re- 
ligious beliefs many produce some re- 
ligious infection or turn the young 
from the faith of their fathers to the 
idols of Baal. 

Their sophistry reduced to sanity, 
what these contradictory, evasive laws 
seem to say is that sectarian religious 
instruction may not be given inside 
publie school buildings, leaving as pro- 
vocative as ever the question of what 
constitutes religious instruction. 
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In conclusion, the educator inter- 
ested in moral and spiritual education 
cannot trust to legalities for his guid- 
ance. Primarily he must seek to clear 
himself of his own sectarian anxieties 
and with shrewd regard for the insti- 
tutionalized prejudices of his commun- 
ity, he must use all the resources of his 
ingenuity to awaken the interests of 
his pupils in the religious experience. 
He must have the courage and the will 
to establish in his school a permissive 
climate for the entrance of moral and 
religious experiences. 

In 1670 Spinoza, almost contempor- 
aneously with Milton’s plea for liber- 
ty, published his Tractatus Theologico- 
Politieus. In it he declared, “The 


more obstinately freedom of speech has 
been denied the more resolutely have 
mankind striven against the restraint. 
... 4 liberal education and integrity of 
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life have made men more free . . . men 
bare nothing more impatiently than to 
see all that moves them to piety to God 
and charity toward man accounted for 
wickedness .. . They are the true dis- 
turbers of the State, who in a free com- 
monwealth refuse that liberty of opin- 
ion which cannot be repressed.” 


The study of a work such as the 
above is indeed the study of a work in 
liberal arts. But real education means 
helping such intellectual insight be- 
come social practice. This means that 
an educator interested in better moral 
education must concern himself with 
these inner needs, urgings, and excite- 
ments of pupils that can help them to 
ward growth and maturity in envision- 
ing a moral world imminent with Di- 
vine Presence. Educators who prac- 
tice in the light of this challenge are 
practicing a high profession indeed, 
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Elementary School Teaching 
as a Career 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 
Hunter College, New York City 


O ONE can select the career 
which holds greatest promise 
for another. The final decision 

must be made by the individual him- 
self. No one knows you as well as you 
know yourself and further — there is 
seldom just one line of endeavor, and 
only one, that is right for any indivi- 
dual. But there are certain guiding 
principles, which if known, can and 
should be of some assistance. 

To begin with, one of the basic con- 
siderations in selecting a vocation is 
the amount of personal gratification, 
self-esteem, day-to-day satisfaction that 
can be gained from the all-too-neces- 
sary business of earning a living. An- 
other consideration is the availability 
and cost of training. And not to be 
overlooked if we are going to be prac- 
tical, is the probability of gainful and 
needed employment after completion 
of training. Vocational reward is still 
an important reason for going to 
school, and a desire to advance human- 
kind certainly should be. 

My job is to train teachers. In this 
field, we try to attract well-adjusted, 
emotionally mature young people of 
character, intelligence, and sound 
health. 

I am sometimes asked: “What is it 
like to be a teacher?” What do teach- 
ers do?” And the answer cannot be 
simplified into merely that teachers 
teach. Someone has observed that the 


touch of the teacher is like that of few 
others in that it is formative. This is 
especially true of the elementary 
school teacher. Learning can be gained | 
through books, but that which we most 
ardently seek, — the love of learning, 
must be transmitted early and by per- 
sonal contact. There is no more chal- 
lenging occupation. Teaching has 
been called the principal instrumen- 
tality for developing and changing the 
heart, mind and behavior. 

Almost every individual who has 
risen to greatness has acknowledged 
his indebtedness to some inspiring 
teacher. Pestalozzi has described 
teaching in these early years as “The 
polishing of each single link in the 
great chain that binds humanity to- 
gether and gives it unity.” 

From the beginning, the teacher’s 
importance is apparent, — when one 
stops to consider how many hours of 
children’s lives are spent under the in- 
fluence of her personality, character 
and ideas. The elementary school 
teacher has it within her power to 
make these crucial, growing years hap- 
py and fruitful ones, leading to a 
happy, prosperous, good citizenry, — 
or ones of future disappointment, dark- 
ness and despair. Teaching is with- 
out question one of the great forces for 
social progress. 

But let us look at the elementary 
school teacher at closer range. What 
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else does she do besides conform to the 
high standards set for her by society ? 


In addition to teaching the 3R’s and 
various skills, her job consists of the 
more mundane keeping of records and 
making of reports, and the more ex- 
citing working with children, their 
parents, her colleagues, and the com- 
munity. And incidentally, this latter 
is of great importance today. The 
teacher is a moral force in the com- 
munity, — by quiet example she sets 
standards. 

In fact,— today the ideal is the 
community-centered school. We try 
to “build bridges between the school 
and the community.” In some col- 
leges, student volunteer activity in 
community agencies is a regular part 
of the training. 

But to return to the teacher on the 
job. Now-a-days her foremost obliga- 
tion is to give individual guidance ra- 
ther than stifling supervisory control. 
Thus, it is necessary for the teacher to 
have some knowledge of child nature, 
psychology, child growth and develop- 
ment. Incidentally, it is my belief 
that, in this lifetime effort to under- 
stand the individual child, the teacher 
gains a more complete understanding 
of herself and the people around her. 

Unquestionably the greatest empha- 
sis today is on the individual child. 
We know the potentiality for upward 
development of the 1.Q. We know 
that standardized teaching is ineffec- 
tive in the achievement of the democra- 
tie goals appropriate to our type of 
society. We try to make sure that 
there are no mass-produced children, 
—such as are found in totalitarian, 
goose-stepping nations. Recent his- 
tory has shown that, while teaching 
can be noble at its best, educational 
malpractice can be sinister and cor- 


rupted education leads to destruction. 

This appreciation of the individual 
and concern for the whole child is pre- 
cisely the point where teaching be- 
comes an art as well as a science. In 
fact, it may prove to be ultimately the 
central. art of civilization and world 
survival, 

This all begins to sound like a 
round-the clock, all-consuming activ- 
ity. Unquestionably it is, and the real 
teacher who highly regards her profes- 
sion will not wish it otherwise. Be- 
sides the time spent in school, much 
time is required for making out rec- 
ords and reports, lesson planning, in 
contact with parents, attending profes- 
sional meetings, ete. It is true that 
school holidays and vacations are more 
frequent than in business and industry, 
but the ambitious, forward-looking ele- 
mentary school teacher accumulates 
extra credits, attends Saturday and 
evening courses where she can, and of- 
ten devotes at least half of her summer 
vacation to professional growth 
through travel and seminar work 
shops. 

“But” one might observe, — “all 
this takes money and teachers are no- 
toriously underpaid.” Let’s look at 
the record. It is true that few teach- 
ers get rich and if wealth is the objec- 
tive,—one should avoid a teaching 
career. But the present salary sched- 
ules for elementary school teaching are 
rapidly improving. And one still re- 
calls how, during the depression years, 
the fortunate ones who had teaching 
jobs were regarded enviously for their 
security and superior earning power. 
Even in periods when wages are high, 
college graduates in their first year out 
are likely to earn more teaching than 
in other occupations. Beginning sal- 
aries are sometimes low, but the in- 
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creases are regular and certain and, 
with the present shortage, salaries are 
being forced up and most feel that this 
trend is likely to continue. 

After a probationary period, barring 
dismissal for serious charges, one is set 
for life, for there is also generally an 
attractive pension or retirement sys- 
tem. Perhaps most significant of all, 
teachers are on the preferred risk in 
health, accident and life insurance 
companies, 


I am sometimes asked if the con- 
stant society of small children is not 
boring. The question always comes 
as a surprise,— for unless one’s poten- 
tialities for boredom are great, — the 
possibilities are almost non-existent. 
Teaching is an eternal challenge in 
every way. Someone has described it 
as an art so great, so difficult to master, 
that one can spend a lifetime at it 
without realizing much more than his 
limitations, mistakes, and distances 
from the ideal. 


“But,” 


you protest, — “teaching 
adults, perhaps, but does this apply to 
work with elementary school chil- 


dren?” The book I recommend to all 
beginning teachers is called: “T Learn 
From Children,” largely because of 
the sentiment expressed in the title, 
for one does indeed learn from chil- 
dren. Another is a pamphlet called: 
“Teacher Listen, the Children Speak” 
for the same reason, or as someone has 
expressed it: “Give children your ear 
and they will have a lot to tell you.” 
Each child speaks his own different 
and individual sentiment through the 
language of behavior and this part of 
learning about teaching cannot be 
found in books for each child presents 
a unique challenge and one would 
need a different book. On the job the 
teacher learns that she gets her cues 
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and clues from children. That is why 
we assure our graduates that they have 
passed only the preliminary qualifica- 
tions; the real test is to come. 


So much, then, for what one does for 
teaching. Now what does teaching do 
for the individual in a material way, 
in terms of social standing? Does the 
community recognize the teacher’s 
value, — to society, to the nation, to 
the world? Certainly it is beginning 
to do so, as more become aware of the 
nobility of human service inherent in 
teaching: “Yet,” you may ask, “is 
there not still the stereotype of the 
teacher as an old fuddy-duddy. Do 
not they say,— those who can, do, 
those who cannot, — teach (and some- 
one has been unkind enough also to 
add that those who cannot teach, — 
teach teachers) ? Like most myths and 
cliches, this is totally untrue. (Very 
few teach teachers who have not them- 
selves taught.) More correct it is to 
say, “those who can will want to 
teach.” 


During World War II one of the 
greatest needs was competent teachers 
and improved teaching methods. In 
the Point IV Program the call is for 
teachers. America’s belief in educa- 
tion is as old as the country itself, and 
understandably so. The American 
people are the pioneers in tax-sup- 
ported, free public education, from 
nursery school to university and, in 
New York State, — even beyond. Af- 
ter considerable travel in other coun- 
tries, I have found our education to be 
on the whole the most broadly based, 
the most varied, extensive and flex- 
ible in the Western world. It is a 
basic part of our democratic tradition, 
not a privilege of the few. Schools 
were early recognized as the bulwark 
of freedom, the source through which 
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we develop the human resources upon 
which our strength and greatness de- 
pend. 

Among the material or practical ad- 
vantages, there is satisfaction in the 
association of cultured colleagues, in- 
dividuals with whom there is greater 
likelihood that you will have interests 
in common. The opportunities for 
travel study, work, the prestige and re- 
spect accorded the work, all are on the 
plus side. An outstanding character 
of teaching is its creativity, — work 
with human material and then stand- 
ing by and watching children grow 
into useful, happy citizens. 

Finally, there is the magnitude of 
the field of education. Someone has 
said that one fifth of our total popula- 
tion are school people, — that is, — 
the teachers and the taught. Unques- 
tionably America’s largest industry, 
there are over three times as many 
teachers as there are physicians, law- 
yers, and clergymen combined. Each 
year about 50,000 enter the profes- 
sion. Yet the teacher shortage is still 
critical. In such a large field, there 
are always exceptional opportunities 
for advancement for those who are 
competent and ambitious. On a na- 
tionwide basis, the figures are even 
more impressive. | According to the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, in 
1952 the need for new teachers was 
placed at 130,000, — or, to put it an- 
other way, — five times the number of 
new elementary school teachers that 
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were graduated in that year. This in- 
cludes the 4 specific kinds of demands, 
— 1. those needed to replace those re- 
tiring from the profession. 2. the 
need to staff additional classrooms to 
accomodate the rapidly increasing ele- 
mentary school enrollment of the war 
babies who have now reached the ele- 
mentary grades. 3. the teachers 
needed to relieve overcrowding and 4. 
to replace the vast number of inade- 
quately prepared persons now in ele- 
mentary school teaching. 

In conclusion, one more word as to 
qualifications. Certainly more is re- 
quired than elaborate paper qualifica- 
tions — “18 hours of education” and 
“240 clock hours of pupil contact.” 

It has been said that personality, 
character, patience, resourcefulness 
and scholarly mind are requisites. To 
this must be added flexibility, toler- 
ance, understanding, independence of 
judgment, love of people, contageous 
love of learning, love of participating 
in the great creative activity which is 
teaching. The belief in yourself and 
your ability to understand and respect 
the unlike, — to make learning an ex- 
citing, vital experience. 

Our lack of good teachers is danger- 
ous and the vigorous minds and per- 
sonalities must be brought into the 
profession. A great obligation rests 
on the teacher. The need for knowl- 
edge and understanding,— the need 
for teachers has never been more acute. 


The Pariah Status of the Teacher 


By LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 


Assistant Professor of the History of Education 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


EACHERS generally think of 
themselves as professionals, as 
members of a profession. This 

attitude is probably more wish than 
fact. The thesis of this paper is that 
teachers — elementary, secondary, and 
higher — are neither professionals nor 
members of a profession, but are on 
the contrary the employees of state ed- 
ucational agencies or private agencies, 
both of which in virtually all cases are 
dominated by financially oriented con- 
servatives. That teachers are em- 


ployees is an established but not fully 
appreciated fact. Newton Edwards 
makes the point unequivocally in his 


extensive study of The Courts and the 
Public Schools: “Tt is well settled that 
school teachers are not public officers; 
they are employees” (p. 431). And 
the fact that the administrative agen- 
cies of the schools are controlled by the 
conservative upper classes is hardly 
less open to question since Counts pub- 
lished his book The Social Composi- 
tion of Boards of Education. 

Failure to recognize these facts is in 
part responsible for the ambigious use 
of the term “professicn” in referring 
to teaching and education. Further 
data confounding one who asks whe- 
ther or not the teacher is a professional 
are found by consulting a dictionary. 
The term profession is defined by the 
G. and ©. Merriam Dictionary thus: 
“The occupation, if not commercial, 
mechanical, agricultural, or the like, 
to which one devotes oneself ; a calling; 


as, the profession of arms, of teaching; 
the three professions or learned profes- 
sions of theology, law, and medicine.” 
This definition spells out the tradition- 
al common sense conception of the 
term, a conception indissociably related 
to the social structure of medieval civ- 
ilization and the role of the learned 
man in it, but for the purposes of ob- 
jective analysia it is too vague. It 


does not clarify the meaning of the 


term profession to identify it with “a 
calling,” nor is the issue of meaning 
particularly illuminated by the use of 
the phrase “or the like” to identify 
those occupations not to be classified 
with professions. The major diffi- 
culty with this definition is the failure 
to set forth clear-cut criteria (which 
in the nature of the case must be expli- 
cit if they are to be scientific) that may 
be used to delimit accurately the cate- 
gory “profession.” 

For the purpose of determining real- 
istically the role of the teacher in com- 
temporary American culture, a profes- 
sion may more appropriately be de- 
fined as a specialized vocation, the 
practitioner of which is distinguished 
by (1) use of intellectual tools rather 
than material ones; (2) freedom both 
in and out of the immediate vocation- 
al situation; and (3)motivation from 
a sense of social service rather than 
from a desire for pecuniary gain. 

With these criteria in mind certain 
definite statements can be made that 
indicate the nonprofessional status of 
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the teacher. First, not all teachers 
are intellectuals nor do they all use in- 
tellectual tools exclusively. Second, 
but more serious, the teacher is not 
free. And it is this lack of freedom 
on the part of the teacher that of neces- 
sity. removes him from the ranks of the 
professionals. Although there are laws 
and regulations of tenure as well as 
legally defined grounds for discharge 
(e.g. insubordination, incompetency, 
neglect of duty, immorality, ete.), the 
teacher is not free because no machin- 
ery exists to protect him when school 
authorities, with or without the behest 
of politicians, are determined upon a 
course of abuse. Several facts should 
be noted in this connection: (1) 
charges brought against teachers must 
be interpreted, and interpretation is 
far from a scientific enterprise; (2) 
in some states no reason whatsoever 
need be given for dismissal; (3) 
whereas teachers legally have the right 
to fight dismissal and demotion in the 
courts, they do not possess the econo- 
mic security to survive a sustained 
court battle, nor do they possess the 
funds with which to procure the qual- 
ity of counsel that is open to corporate 
bodies; and (4) the conservative tradi- 
tions of American political, economic, 
and educational life, in addition to the 
hysteria of fear permeating the nation 
and the courts, predispose juries and 
judges to conservative decisions. 
Perhaps the most effective way to 
point up the dependent-employee sta- 
tus of the teacher is to note that is it 
contingent upon the tolerance of those 
the administrative officers represent. 
Contingent employment means, cer- 
tainly for the vast majority of Ameri- 
can teachers, contingent subsistence as 
well. And this contingent existence 
of the teacher sets definite limits to the 
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extent to which a teacher may engage 
in social participation. He may, of 
course, participate “freely” so long as 
that participation does not offend the 
mores and prejudices of the power 
groups. But if this is the sense in 
which freedom is to be defined — free- 
dom to conform — then it is a useless 
definition for democratic purposes. 
Democratically conceived freedom 
means that one is not free not only to 
agree but also to disagree; free to ex- 
ercise religious privileges or to repu- 
diate religion in all its forms; frée to 
embrace or free to reject the current 
brand of social orthodoxy; free to sup- 
port or recommend alternatives to the 
existing modes of economic organiza- 
tion; free to accept or reject any and 
all institutions and ideologies. That 
teachers are severely circumscribed in 
these matters, both in and out of the 
classroom, is laboriously and irrefut- 
ably elaborated by Howard K. Beale 
in his scholarly study Are American 
Teachers Free? When teachers labor 
under such strictures, to talk of teach- 
ing as a profession is fanciful. 

One facet of the problem of teaching 
and freedom frequently overlooked but 
well documented by Beale is the dis- 
tressing fact that not only is freedom 
lacking for teachers but many teachers 
fail to understand they are not free and 
many others who do understand the 
problems simply do not care. This 
provocative comment by Beale pin 
points the problem well: “Many care 
nothing about freedom or a study of 
freedom and want only to draw their 
salaries with as little effort as possjble. 
Many do not know they are not free 
and will be happier never to discover 
it” (p. xiii). 

If teachers are not professionals, 
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what is the explanation or justification 
for the perpetuation of this myth? 
Fundamentally it serves as a substi- 
tute for two things that teachers don’t 
have — (1) a proportionate share of 
the available economic goods, and (2) 
freedom. Compensation for these is 
provided by the presumption of profes- 
sional status. The teacher is called a 
professional; he thinks of himself as a 
professional ; he belongs to professional 
organizations; so by substitution the 
teacher is deceived into thinking that 
he is what he is not. Happy with sta- 


tus he remains relatively content and 
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pliant. Motivation in this mattter is 
probably more unconscious than con- 
scious, but some teachers and educe- 
tional executives no doubt understand 
the process clearly, and lacking integ- 
rity in proportion to their thirst for 
security, play out their roles in silence, 
Teachers can be professionals. The 
first step in achieving this is to intel- 
lectualize the problem of the present 
status of teachers, separating actuality 
from fiction. The second step is psy- 
chologically to repudiate subservient 
status, The secret from this point on 
is unity and organization. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS 


WILLIAM P. SEARS, Jr., Book Review Editor 
School of Education, New York University 


Exploring a Theology of Education. 
By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Pub Co. Pp. 174. 


This unique volume is frankly explora- 
tory in nature. The author reveals, how, 
in his varied experience in educational 
work, he came to realize the need for a 
new organization of the fundamental 
knowledge of education, and then started 
formulating a new field; namely, the 
theology of education. Clearly he shows 
how this is an essential element of the 
theory of education. His presentation of 
basic material makes the reader fully 
aware of the needs and the problems; it 
shows the possibilities of scholarly work 
in this field; and, it furnishes a systematic 
formulation in educational terms of the 
faith that underlies it. Everyone inter- 
ested in the underlying fundamental phil- 
osophy of education should read this book. 
—S. M. AMATORA. 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching. By Fritz 
Red] and William W. Wattenberg. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1951. xiii and 448 pages. $3.50. 


This is an attempt to convey to teachers 
the broad aims of a mental hygiene pro- 


gram in the school. Its main purpose is 
to bring to teachers some basic principles 
of mental hygiene as these relate to the 
work of guiding young people in school. 
The book is divided into five major sec- 
tions. After the introductory chapters in 
the first part, there follow chapters on be- 
havior mechanisms, developmental psychol- 
ogy, and the influence of important factors 
in individual development. With these as a 
background, the authors consider some of 
the influences that shape the lives of the 
children, some personality distortions, and 
close this section with concepts of matur- 
ity, adjustment, and normality. The third 
part deals with the ordinary classroom ap- 
plications including mental hygiene and 
school learning, a discussion of group life 
in the classroom and the role of the 
teacher therein, diagnostic thinking in the 
classroom, and some common dilemmas 
faced by the teachers. The fourth part 
deals with some special problems that are 
often met. First, there is the question of 
giving special help to those children whose 
problems are too great to be handled effec- 
tively within the ordinary limits of ordin- 
ary classrooms. Secondly, there is the 
problem of working with parents, and 
other problems the teacher encounters in 
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her work. The latter includes a discus- 
sion of mental hygiene as it applies to 
teachers themselves. In the final chapter 
the authors analyze the limitations of 
mental hygiene in education. Two valu- 
able appendixes are added: One present- 
ing brief discussions of periodicals, pam- 
phlets, audio-visual aids, national organi- 
zations and local resources that should be 
of help to the teacher, and another consist- 
ing of definitions of special terms which 
are given to prepare the reader for scienti- 
fic terminology encountered throughout 
the book. The book is intended to help 
teachers in self-adjustment and also to as- 
sist their pupils in developing socially sen- 
sitive and well-adjusted personalities 
8S. M. Amatora, O. 8. F., Ph.D. 


Administering the Elementary School. 
By William C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, Ed- 
ward H. Stullken, and Bertrand L. Smith. 
New York. Prentice-Hall. 1953, $5.00. 


The authors of this text have subtitled 
their work, “A Cooperative Educational 
Enterprise.” The prevailing theme of the 
book is that in the conduct of the elemen- 
tary school, the principal is recognized as 
the captain of the school team who will 
provide the leadership needed by the facul- 
ty and the pupils as team members. The 
strength of the team and its functioning 
will be conditioned not only by the concept 
of leadership which prevails but also by 
the extent and character of cooperation 
which is effective. Consideration is given 
to the role of the elementary school in 
American life and stress is laid upon the 
social background and the nature of the 
elementary school child. From these pre- 
liminary bases, the curriculum and the 
services of the elementary school are dis- 
cussed. The multitudinous problems in- 
volved in the practical and effective admin- 
istration.of the school are carefully con- 
sidered and the presentation should pro- 
vide school principals and teachers with 
much help.—Witu1aM P. Sears, New York 
University. 


Effective Home-School Relations. By 
James L. Hymes. New York. Prentice- 
Hall. 1953. $3.50. 


Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., Professor of 
Elementary Education at the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, offers parents 
and teachers a sound and practical guide 
to the principles and practices of working 
closely together in effective cooperation 
in this rather carefully conceived volume. 


-In the first section which is devoted to 


the background of home-school relations, 
the psychology of parent-teacher relation- 
ships, the social setting of the modern 
school, and the educational principles 
underlying sound working conditions 
in school and home are explained. In the 
second section theory is put into action 
and Professor Hymes discusses present and 
new practices in home-school relations. 
Techniques on how to run parent-teacher 
meetings, how to give school parties for 
parents, how to get the most out of the 
teacher’s home visit, how to enlist the co- 
operation of the children, and how to use 
visual materials when working with par- 
ents are presented. Written in an engag- 
ing manner, the book will prove itself a 
useful one with school people.—WILLIAM 
P. Sears, Professor of Education. 


Religion and Culture. By Thomas P. 
Neill. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1952. Pp. 102 + ix. 


With the present-day swing of emphasis 
to the importance of the spiritual in the 
education of children and youth, and of 
the value of religion in the lives of the 
people who call themselves a Christian 
nation, this small volume appears as a 
timely, refreshing dew. The scholarly 
author shows clearly and convincingly how 
Christianity has always been the most 
important single influence upon culture. 
When gross materialism supplants true 
spirituality, then futility and frustration 
follow in its wake. His keen analysis 
focuses upon the question in the minds of 
most sincere educators today: Will there 
be a religious revival, or will mankind 
continue on the road to complete material- 
ism? He sees a note of hope in the fact 
that men are awakening to the problem 
and becoming aware of the need for reli- 
gion to save our culture and our civiliza- 
tion —S. M. AmaTora. 


HELPS FOR BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The Eaton Book Report System requires more thinking and less writing on the part 
of the student and less reading and correcting on the part of the teacher. It also 
provides a handy, permanent record of each student’s outside reading. Form A 
for Novels and Drama, Form B for Essays and Short Stories, Form C for the Book 
Review, Form D for the Photoplay Review, Form E for Biography, Form F for 
Travel. Prices: Forms A, B, OC, D, BE, F $1.25 per hundred, Permanent Record 
Cards $2.00 per 100. 


Eaton-Palmer Workbooks in Literature: Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Ivanhoe, Treasure 
Island, A Tale of Two Cities, Silas Marner, The Lady of the Lake, Idylls of the 
King, The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet. Hundreds of thousands of copies sold all 
over the country. Try them out in one class and you will want more. Single 
copies 20 cents, with key 35 cents. Discount on class orders. 


Pictorial Literature Maps: Interesting visual aids for your literature classes. Hach 
map is loaded with interesting information. English Literature Map in black and 
White $1.00, American Literature Map in colors $1.50. Historical and Literary Map 
of London, in colors $2.00. 


Workbook in Basic Spelling. This is a scientifically worked out method of really 
eliminating errors most frequently made in basic spelling at the junior high school 
level. It is also useful with backward spellers in higher grades. Price 40 cents. 


The Eaton Literature Tests. Thirty-eight popular titles used in junior and senior 
high schools. Write for complete list and sample copies. You’ll like them. Price: 
small quantities 4 cents each or $3.00 per hundred in any assortment. 


Teaching Diacritical Marks. Twenty-nine short lessons on this frequently neglected 
subject. Price 25 cents. 


Staff Handbook for the High School Newspaper. If you have to supervise the pub- 
lication of the school paper you will welcome this little book. It outlines in detail 
the exact duties of each member of the staff of a paper. It will save you much 
time and help to produce a better product. Price 35 cents. 


Kingsley Outlines Studies in Literature. Yes, your teachers probably used these 
and they are still good for those who want to make a careful study of the classics. 
Seventy separate titles, 25 cents each. Write for complete list. 


Write for a complete catalog. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


349 LINCOLN STREET HINGHAM, MASS 


: 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manacer 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TEACH ER S' AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1955 £. R. MOLFORD, Prop. 
366 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY BETWEEN 834th AND 3oth STREETS 
BRANCH OFFICK; 1886 EUCLID AVENUK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGEN LS 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


BR) iT feachers Bureau M.A. Bryant 35th 
YA 711-718 WITHERSPOON BLDG Wil eulich year 
er 4 : PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypack of 
LTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | Placement 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year Service 
TEACHERS NEEDED Elementary—Secondary—College. We have oflicially listed 
hut \ y not I throu us? Our 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA 


LOLLEGE TEACHERS AND SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


We Need You For The Better Paying Positions. 


For a Better Salary and a More Desirable Position Enroll with the R. M.T.A 
WRITE [ TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


ESTABLISHED WAT LEA CHE! AGENCY: UNEXCELLED 


LARGEST, MOST WIDELY PATRONIZED TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 
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